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NEW JERSEY AN NEW YORK 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


OFFER FOR SALE THROUGH THEIR FINANCIAL 
AGENTS, 


Messrs Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 


37 Broad Street, New York, 
$500,000 or turer 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON BUNDSOF $1,000 (£200) EACH, 


Interest March 1st and September Ist, 


Payable in New York or London, 


at the option of the holders, 


Principal due 1893; at 874 and accrued Loterest, 
@@> Particulars, Maps ani Pamphlets at »bove agency. 


1776 1876 
INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 
U.S. cEnrren oF COMMISSION, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SEVERAL ACTS OF | 
the Congress of the United States, providing for the cele- 
bration of the 





FICE OF THE 


Centennial Anniversary 


of American Independence, there will be held in FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK, Philadeiphia, in the year 1876, an 


NEW | YORK BANKERS, 


_WEW ‘vou BANKERS, 


~ Agency of the ‘BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, . 
“BA NKERS 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. | | Sorner Pine and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK. 


‘ommercial Credits issued for for use in Europe, thine | {sux 

ane the — and bp oP — bee sagt s}< SIROULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
also Careular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in : . 

all parts of the worid. 4 oS ae ~_ RR ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- | ° 
par Tan * Se bought and sold at current rates, also | pps nspERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 

abie ansf . , 
om Scotland and. Ireland, sleo on | EURUPE AND THE ig PAOINIO COAST. 


Demand Drafts 
Canada British Columbia and San Francisco. Bills col- ACCOUNT: OF OOUNTRY BANKS & KANEERS 
REC EIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


lected, and other Banking businees ¢ transacted. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co, | -KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
| Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 


BANKERS, 
f Nassau Street, N. W.,)@//ow interest on deposits, draw 

CORNER (F WALL STREET, Bills on London and Paris ; also 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. 6 E: H. Greenebaum & Co.| issue Letters of Credit available 


Drafts for £1 and More, |at all points at home i abroad. 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND ann!) Make Cable Transfer 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE fede hawee, 


THE CITY BANK. 


LONDON, England. — 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 185 ,| 34 Wail ‘treet, NEW YORK, 
} bEALER3 IN 


United States Securities, 
| PORPIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


[RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOiD, 


Also, Gol1 over the counter,in lots to suit cus‘omers, at 
| the market price for the moment. 


} 














LTER T. HATCH, NATRH’L W. T. HATCH, 
| seem whan Stock & Gold Exe’s, Member Stock Exchange. 


'W. THATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 








Qua of Finch Lane), Thread. | 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Sr a — 
5. 159 & 160 5 teak hain Court Road; | 
os. ‘ot - am ourt 
BRANCH { No. 25 Ludgate ii ries 
OFFICES. 219 & ae: biewire Road ; 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowades Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. | 


| 





Susscrrpev Capitac_---£1,200,000 0 0! tiperal Arrangements mod3 with Banks and 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) Bankers 
Parp-up CariTaL..----- £600,000 0 6) Special Atten 10n prid to Orders for Investment. 
Reserved Funp_-.---- £170 000 0 6} = : : ; 
graced ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 


ANEE RS, 
14 a. Street, NEW YORK ; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ 4 Credits. 
+ 1RUULAR NOTES aia A de RLING EXCHANGE 


UNION RANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
hangeon PARIS. 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. 

| Bonde dealt in on Commission, 


Joun Jones, E-xq., Chairmen, 
Henry Vicvrs East, Esq. Joaquin Dr Maxcna Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Keq. Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 
Rozert Liorp, Esq. JonaTHan Torr, Esq. 
Wa. McArtuve, Esq., James E. Vanwer, Esq. 
Ald., M. Groror Young, Esq. 
Wu. MacNavoutan, Esq. 


| 
Manager: 
ALraep Geoucs Kennepr. 


Secretary—C. J. Worts. 


Credits and Franc Ex 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreigu Firms or Banks, | 


Stocks and 
Interest on depo:its. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


of Arte, Manufactures, and Products of the Soil and Mine. 
The Exhibition will be open on the 19th of April and 
closed on the 19th of October. 


APPLICATIONS 1 FOR SPACE. 


To secure space for exhibits in the Buildings or the 
roe, early application ~ mula be made. The neces- 
forms tor ay plication, t 

a ot Exhibitors and needed information, will be forwarded 
on application to the Office o1 the Centennial Commission. 


A. T. GOSHORN, 


Director-General. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, secretary. 


gether with the Regulations | 


ateuch mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
oredconsistent With sound mutual advantage. 

Theinterest upon such accounts is calculated at current | 
| rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. | 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- | 
proved previous or simultaueous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


_ Travellers’ Credits 


|encashed when issued by Clients. and every 
| seription of general Banking wt ha 
trausacted. 
ieee mel Pasko Pledged not to | 
transaction of ite customers, 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET N. Y., 


__ NEW YORK BANKERS. 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dol/ars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS Of MONEY BETWEEN 
fHIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAL BKitalh »ND 
(RELAND. 








_ MORTCAGE BONDS, 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


—$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. ¥. Lypusreit Exuipriion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State ol 


New York. : 
2nd Premium Drawing - - Deo. 7th, 1674. 
3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1875, 


Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premiam 
as an equivalent for ‘nterest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 

Addreas, for Bonds and tull information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 





THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS 


A work juct issued, but which has been many years in 
preparation, and ot which the author may well be proud, 

The collection cannot fiil to take the front rank in 
church music, and be u-ed wherever the best music is 
appreciated. 

The Music is admirable for Quartet Choirs. Without 


peiug on the whole very difficult, it is in perfect taste, 
and for larger choirs, for musical tamilics and musical 
societies, the book has a special adaptation. 


Price in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


14 Piano Pieces of Distinguished Merit. 








SOLE EDITION. 
Mazurka Rustique....# .75 Scherzo Romaniique.$1.00 
Caprice Polka.... 1, Chant de Guerre..... 00 
Souvenir de Cuba Marguerite Waltz 75 
Rayons d’AZur....0 J 


entail Oy.to Oberon. 4 h’n 
Papillon, Duet 


Avi Maria (Vocal). . 





2me Banjo.. . 
Souvenir de Lima.. 


All books and music sent post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & LO., CHAS, H, DITSON & Or, 
Boston, 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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THe ALBION. 








Scribner’s Monthly, | 
“The Great National Magazine 


enters upon a uew year (its ninth volume) with the No- | 
vember num! er, with broader plans and larger enterprise 
than ever before, and with the ambition it has main 
tained from the firs t 4 a itself to be the 
br ghtest, the stronges most beautiful and in ev 
way the BEST POPULAR MAGAZINE IN THE WO 
During the gear it will pre ent such marvels of illustra- 
tive engraving as no popular me has ever been 
able to publish. Its writers will be, as they bave been, 
the choice and chosen lite men and women of 
America, Among tbe wa" features of the year will 
be a NEW SERIAL NOVE 

“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 
by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various 
pens on 


“AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


including descriptive papers on American cities, will o' 

in Januarv with « narrative of WESIERN DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE, by Major Powexi, whose decent 
ot the Colorado is one of the most famous exploits of 
Western travel. This series wil —_, « THE GREAT 
SOU fH”? papers in the 
whilst possessing greater variety +4 wider interest. 
Also another illustiated series : 


7 y P P 
‘‘A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe,” 
Six articles recuunting the experience of a well-known 
American farmer and engineer (COLONEL WARING, 
of Ogden Farm, Newport, R. 1.) during a tour through 
some of the less frequented parts of Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 1873. 
A series of papers of great interest on 


French Literature and Paris Life, 
by ALBERT RHODES, with Sections by French 
Artists, will ee durng the y 

“TH MYSTERIOUS ISLAND.” 
ae MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” Junes 
e's latest story, will be continued, with its illustra- 
wens. Astory, by SAXE HOLM, 


“MY TOURMALINE,” 


begins in November, and will run for three or four 
months. There will also be other Novelettes and 
Sborter Stories by leading American and Eng.ish Story 


| 









Writers. The Magazine will contiaue to hoid its pre- | 


eminence in this re-ard. The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and 
EDITORIAL PAPERS will, as Leretotore, employ the 
eee in both Europe and Amcrica. HOME AND 
PUCLETY, which has grown in favor and in excellence 
from the first, wiil be made more attractive, useful and 
valuable in its influence on the social lite and culture of 
the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still 
further ‘mproved, and there w.ll be greater variety in 
this department 

SCRIBNKR’S” MONTHLY, by the verdict of both the 
poly and the American p: ess, is ** The Best of all the 


The Kight Bound Volumes of Scribner meets = 
Illustrated Library of more than 6,000 octavo p 
‘hey coutain more than a Dozen Splendid Serial Sto ~ 
nearly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a Thou- 
sand Sepa ate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
Reviews, embelished wiih nearly Two Th usand IUustra- 
tions. We bave reprinted at great expense the earlier 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 
in connection with subsemptions. No other opportunit; 
will probably ever be given to get complete sets of this 
unrivaled Monthly, the expense ot repiinting in small 
editions be:ng so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. 

We offer the eight vols., bound in clo‘h, sent to any 
address inthe United States (charges paid), with one 
yeac’s subscription, for $20; the same (charges not paid), 
$16. The eight vols., in extra livrary style marble sides 
and marble edges—and a subscription, for #25; or if sent 
(charges not paid), $20. 

‘The Postage on all New Subscriptions will be Prepaid 
by us. The Subseription Piie of Seribner’s Monthly is 
$4a year. Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas, §7. 


SCRIBNER & Co., 
654 Broadway New York. 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
ar m be 









while is 
N of 


Terms liberal, 


 oceper and 
in wu ~arghestral 


ORGANS,: SES, creamo athe best 
made, and coumian Po BITWV of VOICING 
wih great volume of tones. Suitable for 
PARLOR, CHURCH, or MUSIC MALL. 

TERS’ New ‘Scale PIANOS 
ha m4 gre t powers ania ging tone, 

Hi moderna im tf nee aud are the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. Th 


Pianosacew arranted for 6 a RICES | 





EXTREMEL W for cash or part cash, 
ond balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments.Second-hand instruments taken 
exchange. AGENTS WANTED iu ever 
County inte U. S.and Canada. A rr 
discount (07 achers, Ministers,Churches, Schools , Lniges, 
de. ILLUSTRATED ¢ ATALOGUES M {/LED, 
(4 HORACE WATERS & SON 
P. 0. Box 3567. | 


481 Broadway, New York, 


RSION 
THe 








TW 











~ | Stiteh without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cem: 


ABERDEEN 
‘Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
| ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
nee ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns. 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has ce on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

ani PAKIS Fasuions. 
G@™ Letters to be addressed, 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 








BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and wit gt: so ingeniously contrived 
| as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
| hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair ; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
| Posterys No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 











HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
| did. It never fails, The only wee. = pertect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, inst: 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ‘a of bad d yes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 











WwW. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itch: of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or . 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oii 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice fr,beuts 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting oe Hair, Whiskers, 
Moustachios without greasin Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New ton. and by all druggists. 
Ask for them 

















THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


; (SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873. 


‘The Hiauest Orper or ‘‘ Mep,L” AWARDED an| 
THE EXposiTIoN. 


Jo Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention Tuorovea ty Testep and secure< 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitea, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Norsesess and Rapip —best 
| combination of qualities. 
| 
| 





4.— Durasie—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching iv 
a super ior manner. ! 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length o 
| Stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 





or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
| Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle. 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
$.—ConstTavction most careful and Finisuep, It 

| manufactured by the most skillful and expertenced mechan 
| tes, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION 
|N. ¥. New York Office NO 6 MADISON SQUARK 
'(Kunre’s Buipino), 

















MISFIT CARPETS. 


qiood Second-Fland and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


BICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


cween W utam{and Nassau BStreeta, NEW YORK. 


EW Sent home and laid free of charge. ge} 





‘Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 


Walnut Hill School 


EDUCATION. 


CRARLIEK INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Perk, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
oe School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 

Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and a Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on 








Sevtember 14th, 


THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF, ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE. PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Prepares ils of 
opens on SEPTEMB 





all ages for Business or Colleze. 
‘EMBER 14th, 1874. 


Re 


hh} 


June last. —re = see German, 
Mathematics, ana al 


Ten Students entered College from this Institute : 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


119 BRoaDwAY, WV. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 











mi crwet-*cang of Section 12 of its Charter : 
ding Premi Jarl, 

earn eee lt 

Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1873, umclusive.... 736,774 40 


This po of Marine Premiums.... 
om 





$837 170 17° 
y has issued no Policies, 
x... a argo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 

No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 





taughti: Primary, Junior, Todale or Senior and Post 
| Graduate Departments. 

| > Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 
| — 

' 


—| Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Bc ard ng Schx 1 for Girls at York, Pa. 





A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


__Revesswens Bishops STE STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeEMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT sf. STOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N- Y. 











Tuts LNsTITUTION 18 UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Kvery effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Forzia@y LayouaGes anp Drawing FoRM 
EX BA ‘ HABGES 
For further informa'ion apply to the Moruer Superior, 
Convent of Mercy, Greensusn, 
RENSSELAER (©: UN1Y, N. ¥. 











POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every|p. 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
| through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the| 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 








GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpinc Scuoor ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 


address THOS. D. REED. 
Mount Pleasant ‘Military Academy, 








Riding-Sehool with Well-Trained Horses 
Oymnasium 


Will re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16, 74. 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 


marked off as earned during the 
pBeriod as above -ve-ve. seerecerccccececoes 
Paid for Losses, E: ses, and 
Rebates, less Satine, &c., 
during the eg Fy eae 43 
Keturn jiums....$41,410 
= pe al HAS acy = ASSETS: 
Jnited States aud other siocke...140,805 3 
ans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 00 


“remium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated at.... scsccccceccrsecsscccees 


745,623 35 





$749.993 1) 
117 087 04 





Total Assets.... scesseccceceseccseoees $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, o or 
their lega! representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd i day of February 

FTY PER R CENT. OF ame CL ped ta OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid m cash to the eed pent or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESD. 


cease. to P 

payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

4 dividend in Scrip of THIMBtY-Fiv™ PER 
CAN ‘18 declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
or the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
e@titled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
wed on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
1RUSTEES: 
JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
H.B. CLAFLIN, PRANCIS PAYSON, 
‘DL He GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 

2:0: Ric HARDS, HN R WA 
A. 8. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
WM. T BLODGETT THEO. W. MURRIS, 
JOHN A, BARTOW, 8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, THOS. B MERRICK, 
W. M. RICHARDS, EORGE A. MEYE 
H. C. SOUTHWICK, FERDINAND & BOKEK:;. 

FRANCIS MORAN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
WM. HEGEMAN, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
JAMES RK. TAYLOR, HENRY D. ROLPH, 

ADAM T. E, JOHN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT B STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM 
4, AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. Dx FOREST" 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL TREET, Vv. x, 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIK3 

of the Company = the 31x yn is submit ed: 

in conformity with the pro /ision» of its Charter: 
: Secamber Sist, 1872. 


Premiums outstanding #528.3°7 . 
Premiums received during year 1873........1!,420,6 


Total Promiums..... «+-cccccessesee- $1,7 8,914 (6 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
o-_ lst to December 3ist, 1873 sooess $1,497,024 
P. : 


Ry the same } 
Expense-, Commissions 

Re Insurance and iutcrest. ees . 
Return of eeeccccccce 
Paid to Policy Holdere as an 
equivale.t for scrip dividend 
aud Ju:y interest on stock ... 35,925 77 
The Asseis of the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 
Cash in banks.. 








seeesreccseecceecssssem = «THINS OF 
United States, State ‘and q 

Loans on 8 <60Scc0c® se. 295,414 Co 
Interest on Investmects due ehogpen . 42950 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 

COMECTION 06. cevcceccccsercccccccccccsees 629,592 06 
Re-insurance and salvage due the com: company.. 45,620 Ww 


$1.018,954 dt 
Rasotven, that a semi-antual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid te the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the seconu o! 
February next. 


A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at TRUSTEES: 
|SING-SING on the HUDSON JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
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Over the River. 





I had a glorions curonal—emeralds, sapphires, and pearls; 


Brave was its glow on the frank young brow, 'mid the sheen of 


the clustering curls, 
Put the purest gem of the diadem was the first to draw away. 


y 
There is sorrow to be told, mid the tarnished gold, round the 


tresses scant and gray. 
Men ask for the jewels I wore erewhile: 
** Over the river,” I say, and smile. 


I had a wealth of beautiful buds, crimson aud golden and blue; 


Through the April bouts my fair frail flowers nor change nor 
drooping knew; 

But some shrunk and died in the Suaimer’s pride, some faded in 
Antumn’s rain; 

The wild wiads moan where I stand alone, on the arid leafless 
plain, 

Where are the roses you cberished of late ? 

** Over the river,” [ say, and wait. 


I had a lute, whose music was tbe glory of life to me; 

Love gave to each string its happy ring, hope woke its melody, 

But tke thrilling chords and the passionate words died into si- 
lence soon, 

And my faint cold touch cannot wake so much as the ghost of a 
vanished tune. 

Where is the measure you loved the best ? 

‘Over the river, with all the rest.” 


Fast as the fleeting moments, sure as the night to the day, 


Oar hopes and pleasures, our joys and treasures, glide from our 


clasp away. 


y: 
Sudden and swift the dark clouds lift, the lightning flashes 


down— 


Not an hour we know on our path below, if marked for the cross 


or the crown; 
Yet God guides all to the perfect day; 
Till we cross the river, love, trust, a:.d pray. 








The Good Old Times 














household did not number less than three hundred per- 
sons. ‘lables were laid daily for his officers, who sat 
down with almost as much ceremony as was observed 
at Whitehall. The cost of such an establishment, in all 
respects so sumptuously conducted, may be readily sur- 
mised. But the lord admiral had an object in al this 
displ»y. He wished to be regarded as the chief noble 


eee pee == —=|at his royal nephew’s court, su that no position he might 
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hereafter obtain should seem too exalted for him. 

With a house thus splendidly ordered and appointed, 
and with such magnificent ideas as we are aware he 
entertained, it will not seem surprising that the fete pre- 
pared for the king and court by the admiral, should be 
on a scale of extraordinary splendor. 

All the principal apartments were brilliantly illumin- 
ated with wax tapers. Attired in doublets cf crimson 
velvet, with chains of gold round their necks, and bear- 
ing white staves in their hands, the chamberlain, vice- 
chamberlain, steward, treasurer, and gentlemen ushers 
were drawn up in the entrance-hall, ready to receive the 
various important guests on their arrival. Besides 
these, there was a crowd of esquires, pages marshals and 
grooms, all in rich liveries intermingled with yeomen 
bearing gilt pole-axes. But wherever the guests wan- 
dered —up the grand staircase, with its elaborately 
sculptured posts, down the long corridor, through the 
spacious chambers—there were other officers of the 
household to be met with—amarshals, esquires, pages and 
grooms, as at Whitehall. 

Nothing was wanting that could minister to the gratifi- 

cation of the company. In an brehestra in the largest 
room musicians were placed and here brawls, galliards, 
lavoltoes, passameasures, pavans, sauteuses, cushion- 
dances and kissing-dances were performed by the com- 
pany. 
At a much earlier hour than would be consistent with 
modern arrangements, the admiral’s guests, comprehend- 
ing all the principal personages of the court of both 
sexes, had begun to arrive, and they had succeeded each 
other so rapidly, that ere long the rooms, vast as they 
were, looked full. But more came, and it seemed as if 
the arrivals would never cease. 

All the guests were ceremouiously received in the 
great entrance hall by the various officers of the house- 
hold, and were then ushered on by troops of marshals 
and pages to a presence chamber, where the lord admiral, 
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AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER X. 


(Continued trom our last.) 
Ashe went ou, Seymour muttered to himself, ‘I had 


enough to do to stay my hand just now when Warwick 
lay at my mercy, for I suspect him of treachery. Yet 


I did right to spare him. ‘To have slain him here would 
have led to ill consequences. If he crosses me again, I 
will find other and safer means of dealing with him.” 

Warwick’s reflections were not widely different. 

‘But for the cursed chance that caused my foot to slip 
1 should have slain him,” he thought. “ And now I owe 
my life to him. But I would not have him count too 
mach upon my gratitude. My hatred for him is not a 
whit diminished by his fancied generosity—rather in 
creased. After all, it is well the encounter ended as it 
did. Better he should perish by the headsman’s hand 
than mine.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
OF THE FETE GIVEN AT SEYMOUR HOUSE BY THE LORD 
ADMIRAL. 
Seymour House, the admiral’s private residence, as we 


have already intimated, was magnificently furnished. 


Besides being gorgeously decorated with rich arras and 
enrbroidered stuffs, the spacious apartments and galleries 
were crowded with paintings, statues and works of art. 
It was a marvel that the admiral should have been able 


to collect together so many raritics in so short a space of 
time; but then, as we have seen, he had more opportuni- 


ties of doing so than most other people. 
In those days of display it was the aim of every 


wealthy noblemaa to distinguish himself by the number 


of his retainers, all of whom were clothed and maintained 
at his expense. 
his compeers. 


But the lord admiral went far beyond 
His household was almost regal, and vied 
with that of the lord protector. He had a high chamber- 
lain and a vice-chamberlain, both attired in rich gowns and 
provided with white staves, a dozen gentlemen ushers, 
likewise richly arrayed, six gentlemen waiters, three 


Many of the ladies wore small visors of black velvet, 
while some of them were habited in fanciful attire. 

The admiral’s manner to his guests was extraordinar- 
ily affable and engaging. He had an eye for every one, 
and distributed his attentions so generally that all were 
pleased. We have already said that he was infinitely 
more popular with the old nobility than the protector, and 
many representatives of the proudest families were 
present on this occasion, who would not have honored 
Somerset with their company. Moreover, there wasa 
complete gathering of the Popish party, and this cireum- 
stanees tended to confirm the opinion entertained by 
some that Seymour meant to league himself with the 
Romanists in opposition to his brother. 

Never had the admiral presented a more superb ap- 
pearance. ‘The rich habiliments in which he was clad 
set off his symmetrical person to the utmost advantage. 
Those who contrasted him on this occasion with his 
brother, the Duke of Somerst, were forced to admit that, 
as far as personal appearance and grace and captivation 
of manner were concerned, the younger Seymour had 
decidedly the advantage over the elder. 

Among the earlier comers were the Marquis of Dor- 
set, with the marchioness and the Lady Jane Grey, but 
the rooms were quite full, and the revel had fairly com- 
menced before the arrivalof the Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset. The lord protector was arrayed in cloth of 
gold of bawdkin, the placard and sleeves of his doublet 
being wrought with flat gold, and the duchess was 
equally splendidly attired. Her head gear and stoma- 
cher flamed with diamonds and precious stones. Somer- 
set was attended by the Earls of Warwick and Arundel, 
both of whom were splendidly habited. The duke had 
a gloomy look, and by no means cordialy returned the 
greeting given him by the admiral, but passed on with 
the duchess and the lords ia attendance upon him. 

Whatever annoyance the admiral might have felt at 
his brother’s deportment toward him, it was speedily 
dispelled by the arrival of the king, whose manner was 
as gracious as the lord protector’s had been cold and un- 
pleasant. Edward wore a doublet of cloth of silver, eul- 
poned with cloth of gold of damask and his sureoat was 
of purple velvet, richiy set with pearls and precious 
stones. When the lord admiral had expressed his grati- 
tude to his royal nephew for the high honor he had con- 
ferred upon him by the visit, Edward graciously 


in loose cloaks of black satin, and wore black vel- 
vet visors on their faces. “Can you guess who they 
are?” 

“T will essay sire,” cried the admiral advancin 
toward them. “ By my halidom !” he continued, “lf 
am highly honored This fair lady, or Lam much 
mistaken, must. be her highness the Princess Elizabeth, 
and this, if L err not, is Mistress Ashley.” 

“You are right, gentle uncle,” cried the king, laugh- 
ing. “ Nay there is no need for further concealment. 
The admiral has found you both out, so you may e’en 
take off your masks.” 

“We did not intend to discover ourselves for the 
present to your lordship,” said Mistress Ashley, re- 
moving her visor, “ but his majesty has spoiled our 
plan.” 

“T knew my uncle wonld be right glad to see you 
both, and therefore I would not delay his gratifica- 
tion,” rejoined Edward. 

“ Your majesty has judged well,” said the admiral, 
“ Will not your highness unmask?” he added to 
Elizabeth. 

“Since his majesty commands it, I must needs 
obey,” she replied, removing her visor, and revealing 
a countenance covered with blushes. 

Elizabeth looked very beautiful. She was exquisitel 
attired in a dress of white damask, embroidered wit 
pearls, and her golden tresses and dazzling fair 
complexion produced all their former effect upon the 
admiral. 

“T knew not that you had returned to court, prin- 
cess,” he said, “ or I should have craved the honor of 
your company at my poor supper.” 

* Tam here by the king’s commands,” replied Eliza- 
beth. “I am but newly returned from Hattield. His 
majesty was resolved it seems that I should be present 
at your fete.” 

* Tam greatly beholden to him,” replied Seymour. 
“T did not dream my revel would be so richly graced, 
Will it please you to walk on and see the rooms ?” 

“Right willingly,” the king replied. “ You term 
your revel a ‘poor supper,’ gentle uncle. To my 
mind ’tis a very goodly entertainment. We could 
scarce match it. What think you of the assembly, 
Elizabeth ?” 

“Tis very splendid,” she replied. “‘You have princely 
notions, my lord admiral.” 

“T once had,” he rejoined in a low tene, “ but they 
are gone.” 

While Edward was gracefully acknowledging the 
obeisance of those who respectfully drew back to 
allow him passage, his eye suddenly alighted on the 
Marchioness of Dorset and her daughter, and color 
mounted to his cheeks. 

“That should be the Lady Jane Grey,” he exclaimed, 
“T did not expect to meet her.” 

“T will not pretend that I meditated a surprise for 
your majesty,” replied the admiral, smiling, “but I am 
right glad that my Lord of Dorset’s return from Brad- 
gate has enabled me to include his daughter among 
my guasts.” 

“By our Lady! 
the king. 

Ata sign from the admiral, the Marquis of Dorset 
here advanced, and with profound obeisance,presented 
the marchioness and his youthful daughter to the 
king. As the latter made a lowly reverence to him, 
Edward raised her and detaining her hand as he spoke 
said ; 

“We looked to pass a pleasant evening with our 
uncle, but it will be pleasanter far than we expected, 
since it is graced by your presence, fair cousin.” 

“Your majesty is too good,” she replied blushing 
deeply. ‘ 

“Nay you must stay with us,” cried Edward de- 
taining her, “we cannot part with you so soon, But it 
may be you desire to dance ?” 

“TI never dance my liege,” replied Jane. 
pastime in which I care not to indulge.” 

“Perchance you object to it ?” said Edward, look- 
ing inquiringly at her. ; 

“Not exactly,” she rejoined ; “but I hold it to be 
somewhat vain and frivolous.” 

“JT do not think I will dance again,” said Edward. 

“ A very praiseworthy resolution sire!” cried the 
admiral, “ but hope you will not interdict such of your 
less seriously inclined subjects as may see no harm in 
it from indulging in the recreation. May I venture to 
claim your highness’ hand for the couranto, which is 
just about to commence,” he added to Elizabeth. 

“T will dance the couranto with you with pleasure, 
my lord,” replied the princess. “] have a passion 


I am right glad, too,” rejoined 


“It is a 





for it.” ; 
And she accorded her hand to the admiral, who led 
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THE ALBION. 











“Ob, yes,” she replied with a forced laugh. “I have|cuse for severity. Butlet us tohis majesty. Dorset, I! 


forgotten what has passed between us.” 


“Would I could forget it,” cried Seymour, ‘“ But| daughter.” 


I have been properly punished. I did not deserve the 
anygeeees that might have been mine.” 

“ 

“ You never loved me.” 

“Never loved you,” he exclaimed, passionately. 
And then suddenly checking himself he added, “You 
do me an injustice, princess. I loved you only too 
well.” 

“If I could believe this, I might forgive you,” she 
said. ‘But your subsequent conduct has been inex- 
plicable. You have attempted no expianation—have 
sent me no letter.” 

“1 thought explanation would be unavailing—that 
you had cast me off for ever,” rejoined Seymour in a 
troubled tone. 

* But at least the attempt might have been made,” 
she said in a tone of pique. ‘ You could not tell what 
might happen till you tried.” 

“ Do you then give me hope ?” he cried rapturously 
“But I forget myself,” he added moodily. 

“You think me still angry with you,” said the prin- 
cess, “ But you are mistaken. I have reasoned my- 
self out of my jealousy. How is it that the queen 
dowager is not here to-night.” 

“She will be here anon,” replied Seymour gloomily. 

“ Oh, she is expected then?” cried Elizabeth. ‘* Do 
you still nourish the ambitious projects you once en- 
tertained, my lord admiral.” 

“Tam as ambitious as ever, princess,” he rejoined 
vehemently, and almost sternly; “but I have lost 
that which would have been the chief reward of my 


—— ¥ 

“How know you that?” she rejoined. “If you 
make no effort to regain what you have lost, the fault 
rests with yourself.” 

“ Princess,” exclaimed Seymour. in a voice trembl- 
ing with emotion, “ you drive me to despair. You re- 
vive all my passion. Yet it must be crushed.” 

“ But Ido not bid you despair,” said Elizabeth. “ I 
am half inclined to forgive your pertidy, provided you 
swear never to deceive me in future.” 

“Nomore, I pray you, princess,” cried Seymour. 
“You tear my very heart asunder. I love you better 
than life. For you I would give up all my ambitious 

1ojects, for you would sacrifice every earthly ob- 
ject. And yet i 

“What remains ?” exclaimed Elizabeth. “ But I 
will trifle with younolonger, Your manner convinces 
me that you really love me, and I will therefore own 
that you still remain master of my heart.” 

Seymour could not control the impulse that prompt- 
ed him to seize Elizabeth’s hand, and press it fervent- 
ly to his lips; but he repented as soon as he had done 
so, and let it drop. 

“This torture is beyond endurance,” he exclaimed. 
“ T can bear it no longer.” 

‘*What is the matter?” she exclaimed. 

“T cannot speak,” he replied. ‘You will know all 
anon. Pity me, pity me!” 

“In heaven’s name calm yourself, my lord, or you 
will attract attention to us,” said Elizabeth. “ What 
means this extraordinary agitation? What has hap- 
pened?” 

“Question me not, princess, I cannot answer you,” 
replied Seymour. ‘Think the best you can of me— 
think that I ever have loved you—that I ever shall 
love you.” 

With this he respectfully took her hand and led her 
into the crowded chamber. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHAT MANNER THE LORD ADMIRAL’S MARRIAGE WITH 
THE QUEEN WAS ANNOUNCED. 


Meanwhile the lord protector, accompanied by the 
Earl of Warwick, continued to walk through the appart- 
ments, noting their splendor with a jealouseye. Per- 
ceiving what was passing in his mind, Warwick sought 
still further to inflame his anger. 

“ W bat thinks your highness of this fete?” he asked. 
“Tis a sumptuous affair. The lord admiral will ruin 
himself if he gives many such.” 

“ His prodigality is unbounded,” cried Somerset. 

“Yet he has an object in it,” pursuea Warwick. “ He 
would have all eyes turned on him as toward the rising 
sun. Your highness will do well to be on your guard, 
for you may rest assured that all this display is only 
part of a deep-laid scheme to supplant you, Do you not 
nete how your brother has gathered round him all those 
of the old nobility who are known to be unfriendly to 
your highness? Do you not see that he is trying to pro- 
pitiate the Romish party? With what intent are Gar- 
diner and Tunstal here?” 

“His design is plam enough. But I fear him not.” 

“Your highness had best not be too confident. Do 
not let him strengthen himself too much, or he may be- 
come too powertul for you.” 

‘Il would deprive him of his post at once,” cried Som 
erset, “ put he has so much influence with the king that 





Grey. 
0 not renew the subject my lord,” said Elizabeth. |lover-like attitude he assumes! 


mistaken. 


of England.” 

“If he indulges any such notion he will find himself 

But the king is too young to have any such 

thoughts as yet.” 

“Others may, though he has not,” replied Warwick. 

With this they moved on to that part of the chamber 
where Edward was standing with the Lady Jane Grey. 

The young monarch was so engrossed by his fair com- 
panion that he scarcely noticed the lord protector’s 

approach. 

‘Your majesty appears much interested,” observed 
Somerset, dryly. 

“IT cannot fail to be by my fair cousin’s discourse,” 
Edward replied, “I tell her that we cannot part with 
her again; that if my lady marchioness, her mother, re- 
turns to Bradgate, she must remain with some lady of 
our court. Her grace of Somerset will take charge of 
her —wil] you not, dear aun’ ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure, sire, if her mother 
chooses to confide her to me,” rejoined the duchess. 

“ Her mother will scarce like to part with her,” in- 
terposed the lord protector, coldly. 

“Tam infinitely obliged to your grace,” said the mar- 
chioness, “‘ but I have other designs for her.” 

“What other designs ?” cried Edward, quickly. “ Not 
to take her away, I hope?” 

“ No, sire, not to take her away—but the fact is, ano- 
ther exalted personage, whom I am not permitted to 
name, has undertaken to take charge of her.” 

“Hum! what means this?” muttered Somerset, sus- 
piciouely. “ Why is he so anxious that the Lady Jane 
should remain at court? Have they contrived to put 
some foolish thoughts into his head? We shall sce. I 
have some news for your majesty,” he added aloud, 
“You will have a war on your hands ere long. The 
Scots refuse to ratify the treaty of marriage between 
your highness and their infant queen.” 

“ T am glad of it,” cried Edward. 

“Then your majesty desires war?” observed Somerset. 
“Not so; but I do not wish to be tied by any treaty, 
and I am glad, therefore, that it is at an end.” 

“But it will be enforced,” cried the protector, * and 
then your majesty must needs abide by it.” 

“Must abide by it!” exclaimed Edward. “By my 
faith, it seems that the treaty is to be forced upon me 
as well as the young Queen of Scots, But I happen to 
have a will of my own, and in this instance I shall exer- 
cise it. Whatever your highness may think of it, I will 
not be bound by this treaty.” 

“ Sire !”” exclaimed the lord protector. 

“Make the war if you please, and use this treaty as a 
a. if you are so minded, but do not expect me to 

etroth myself to Mary Stuart.” 

* Amazement !” exclaimed Somerset. 
credit what I hear.” 

At this moment the Admiral came up with the Prin- 
sess Elizabeth. 

“Oh! you are come, gentle uncle,” cried Edward. 
“ Give me your opinion. Is it right I should be affianced 
toone whom | have never seen ?” 

“I pray your majesty to excuse me,” returned the ad- 
miral, evasively. ‘Lisa question I would rather not 
answer.” 

“ Phen I will answer it myself,” said the king, ‘‘”Tis 
a self-sacrifice 1 am not called upon to make. I will 
never plight my faith to one whom I should not care to 


“T can searce 


“Such a resolve is worthy of you, sire, and I cannot 
but applaud it,” cried the admiral. 

“ Your majesty will think differently I am persuaded, 
when the time comes fer decision,” remarked the pro- 
tector. “ Meantime, your august father’s instructions 
will be carried out, and the tultillment ot the treaty en- 
forced by the sword.” 

‘These matters are too grave for an occasion like the 
present, and must be reserved for a more fitting oppor- 
tunity,” said the admiral. 

A seasonable interruption was here offered by an usher, 
who announced the queen dowager, and immediately af- 
terward Catherine appeared, accompanied by her bro- 
ther, the Earl of Northampton. She was attired in white 
cloth of tissue, and herhead gear was garnished with a 
triple row of orient pearls. Advancing to mect her, and 
with a profound obeisance, the admiral took her hand 
and led her slowly toward the king. ‘They were pre- 
ceded, however, by the Earl of Northampton, who, in- 
clining himself reverently before Edward, said: 

“Sire, it is no longer as the widow of your august fa- 
ther that my sister, Queen Catherine, appears before 
you, but as the bride of your uncle, Lord Seymour of 
Sudley.” 

“ The admiral’s bride !” exclaimed Edward, iu aston- 
ishment, while the utmost surprise was manifested by 
all who heard the announcement. 

The Princess Elizabeth became pale as death, and 











such astep might be dangerous. I must have an ex- 


“You are not jesting with us, we trust, my lord?’ 


see, has returned with my lady marchioness and his said Edward to Northampton. 


“Nay, my liege, his lordship has advanced nothing 


“ The king seems wondrously fond of the Lady Jane) more than the truth, as I can certify,” said the Marqziis 
Mark how he hangs upon her words, and what a|of Dorset; “for I was present at the ceremony, which 
Dorset, I am sure,|took place in St. Pete>’s Chapel in the Tower abou‘ a 
persuades himself his daughter will one day be queen| month ago, though I have hitherto kept silence on the 
subject, being bound to secrecy,” 


“ As was the case with myself, sire,” added Northamp- 
ton. ‘I pray you pardon me.” 
“Why do they hesitate to approach us ?” said Edward. 
“Sire, they dare not enter your presence till assured 
of your forgiveness,” replied Northampton. 
‘Tell them they have it,” replied the king. 
This joyful intelligence being communicated to the 
udmiral and his consort, they came forward hand in 
hand and made a profound reverence to the young 
monarch. 
“Sire,” said Lord Seymour, ‘‘I here present to you 
wy bride, and we both entreat your forgiveness for hav- 
ing kept our marriage secret from you.” 
“You might have trusted me, methinks, 
Edward, with a gracious smile. 
“T have not forfeited your good opinion by the step I 
have taken, I trust, sire ?” said Catherine. 
“ By no means, madam,” rejoined Edward, kissing her 
on the brow, and raising her, ‘‘ Youhave an additional 
title to our regard. Weonly blame you for not confid- 
ing in us from the first, However, we will not chide you. 
You are freely and fully forgiven.” 
These gracious words overwhelmed the admiral and 
his bride with gratitude. ? 
Meanwhile the protector looked on with lowering 
brows. Seeing his brother about to present his consort 
to him he turned to move away, but the king detained 
him. 
“ T pray your highness to remain,” he said, “ Nay, | 
command it,” he added, authoritatively. 

Ou this the protector stopped. Turning to the admi- 
ral, he thus ohieaed him in a stern tone: 
“ You have been guiity of great presumption, my lord, 
and though his majesty, who is too young to judge your 
indecorous conduct properly, has graciously pardoned 
you, do not expect like leniency from me. By taking me 
by surprise, you hoped to avert the full force of my dis- 
mn but you will gain nothing 7 the expedient.” 

“I am sorry to have offended your highness,” rejoined 
the admiral, with mock humility; ‘‘ but since I have his 
majesty’s pardon, I must endeavor to bear the weight of 
your displeasure.” 

“ You will have to answer to the council for what you 
have done,” cried Somerset, furiously. 

“T shall be ready, whenever required, to give an ac- 
count of my actions,” replied Seymour, proudly. 

“ And | trust the lords of the council will also hear 
my explanation,” said Catherine, “ere they censure the 
choice I have made.” 


“They will not censure you, madam, since they know 
my pleasure,” said the king, with great dignity. “In 
this matter your highness will allow me to judge,” he 
added to the lord protector. 

“If Ido not disapprove of the marriage between my 
father’s widow and my uncle, I see not why you should 
condemn it so strongly, or reprimand him so sharply. 
The lord admiral is as near to me and as dear to me as 
your highness—perchance dearer—and he shall not want 
my support. So your grace will look to it—you will 
look toit, I say.” 

Uttered in a tone and with a gesture forcibly recalling 
the manner of the late king, these words did not fail to 
produce an effect on Somerset. 

“ Ay, look to it, brother—look to it—you had best,” 
repeated Seymour derisively, 

* Let the harmony of this meeting be no more dis- 
turbed,” pursued Edward. “It is our sovereign will 
and pleasure that the marriage of our uncle the lord ad- 
miral with her majesty the queen, be no further questicn- 
ed or discussed. We approve it. Let that suffice.” 


” rejoined 


monarch, there was a loud burst of applause, and many 
who had held aloof, pressed eagerly forward to offer their 
congratulations to the admiral. Seeing that the tide was 
running too forcibly against him to be resisted, Somerset 
deemed it prudent to turn round, but he did so with an 
ill grave, 

“ Since your majesty will have it 30,1 must yield,” he 
said. “But I should have ill discharged my duty had | 
not remonstrated. One thing is quite certain, that the 
admiral would never have obtained my consent, nor that 
of the council, to the alliance.” 

“Tt is well, then, that he did not ask it,” remarked 
Edward, with a smile. “But since you refer to the 
council, we will have the opinion of some ot them without 
more ado. How say you, my lords,” he said to several 
who were standing nigh, “ do you blame my lord admiral 
for his marriage ? Do you blame him, my Lord of War- 
wick ? or you, my Lord of Arundel ?” , 

‘So far from blaming him, my liege, I give him infi- 
nate credit for what he has done,” said Warwick. “I 
would the chance had been mine own.” 

“He has gained a prize of which he may well be 





with difficulty repressed acry. 


proud,” added Arundel. 


On this emphatic declaration on the part of the young © 
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“What says Sir John Gage,” demanded Edward of | but Catherine, who had had enough of splendor, did! “ Removed !” echoed Ugo. ‘Is it come to this al- 


the Constable of the Tower who stood near him. 


“ T have nothing to say against the marriage, since it 
meets with your majesty’s approval,” replied Sir John. 


“The lord admiral is bold and fortunate.” 


**Are there any dissentient voices ?” inquired the 


king. 
"ON one, sire—none!” cried the rest of the council. 

“ That is well,” said Edward. 
nothing undone. 
are here. 
the queen, Elizabeth ?” 

Seymour did not venture to raise his eyes toward 
he princess as this request was made. 

“ With all my heart, sire,” repiied Elizabeth, who, 
by this time had entirely recovered her composure. 
“T congratulate her majesty and the lord admiral ou 
their union. Her highness, I am persuaded, could not 
have found a better or more devoted husband; while 
on his part the admiral may justly esteem himself the 
most fortunate of men.” 

Catherine next received the congratulations of the 
Marchioness of Dorset and the Lady Jane Grey. Af- 
ter a brief converse with them she turned to the king, 
and said, “When your majesty honors me with a 
visit, you will always have a companion cf your own 
age.” 

Be How so, madame ?” inquired Edward. 

“ Because the Lady Jane Grey is henceforth to be 
my daughter,” replied Catherine. ‘Her mother has 
consented to place her under my custody.” 

“Tam right glad to hear it,” exclaimed the king. 
“Your ladyship could not have done better,” he added, 
to the marchioness. 


Oh! 


Where is our sister ? 


“The lord admiral is to be her guardian,and to have 


the disposal of her hand in marriage, if it meets with 
your majesty’s approval,” observed Dorset. 

“ Nay, my lord marquis, you are the best judge in 
the matter,” replied Edward; “and if you choose to 
consign so precious a charge to him, I cannet object 
to it.” 

“The admiral to be her guardian, and to have the 
disposal of her hand!” muttered Somerset. “I now 
see why the duchess’ offer was declined. "Tis a pre- 
concerted scheme.” 

At this moment an usher, accompanied by the 
chamberlain and vice-chamberlain, with several other 
officers of the household, bearing white wands, cere- 
moniously approached the admiral and informed him 
that supper was served in the banqueting chamber.” 

“Will it please your majesty to proceed thither ?” 
said Seymour. 

Edward bowed graciously, and tending his hand to 
the queen, said, “ Let us conduct you to it, madam.” 

“Is this as it should be?” said the Duchess of Som- 
erset aside to her lord. “Ought she now to take 
precedence of me ?” 

“Seek not to contest the point,” he rejoined. “Ere 
long her pride shall be lowered.” 

Trumpets were sounded as the king entered the 
banquet-hall with the queen-dowager. 


the seat assigned to his majesty. 


tor. Special care was taken by the admiral that the 
Lady Jane Grey should be placed opposite the king. 


The supper was magnificent, and was marked by 
the same unbounded luxury and prodigality that had 
Though the 
guests were very numerous, all were well served. The 


distinguished the whole entertainment. 


admiral himself waited upon the king. 


When the surnap had been removed, and spices and 
wafers were placed before the guests, the chief usher 
called out with a loud voice that the king drank to 
the health of his host and hostess, and desired that all 
The proposal was re- 
ceived with acclamations. Every goblet was instantly 
drained, and the hall resounded with shouts of “ Long 


would join him in the toast. 


live the lord high admiral and the queen !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW THE ADMTRAL’S PASSION FOR THE PRINCESS ELIZA- 


BETH WAS REVIVED. 


Much additional importance was given to the lord 
admiral by his marriage with the queen-dowager, 
though the suddenness with which it followed the 


king’s death caused considerable scandal. 


Many al 
lowances, however, were made 


cely be blamed. Moreover, the strong support giver 
by Catherine to the members of the reformed faith 


and the risk she had incurred for them in the late 
Her conduct was 


king’s life, operated in her favor. 
therefore viewed in the best light possible,and thougl 


such haste to forget him was not very flattering to 
the king’s memory, still it was quite intelligible. Had 
not Henry himself set the example of hasty marriage ? 
No wonder his widow should marry again so soon as 


she had the opportunity. 


“ But we must leave 
you 
Will you not offer your congratulations to 


A cloth of 
state, embroidered with royal arms, was placed over 
On his right sat the 
queen-dowager, and on the other side the lord protec- 


for the queen. 
It was felt that her existence during the latter days of | 
the king’s life must have been wretched—that his} 
tyranny was almost intolerable—and that if she had 
made too speedy use of her freedom, she could sear- 


‘not pass much of her time at Seymour House, but 
made Chelsea Manor house her chief abode. Having 


came as much attached to her as if she had been her own 
daughter: while on her part the Lady Jane repaid her 
by almost filial affection. Jane’s character was well 
suited to Catherine, who. studious and devout herself, 
could not fail to admire these qualities in her charge. 
At his uncle’s invitation the young king was a fre- 
quent visitor at Chelsea Manor-house, sometimes pro- 
ceeding thither in his barge, sometimes riding thither 
with the admiral. The frequenc7 of these visits soon, 
however, alarmed the lord protector, who put a stop 
to them altogether. 

But though the admiral was engrossed with ambi- 
tious designs, almost to the exclusion of every other 
consideration, and though he was bound to banish 
such a feeling from his breast, the fatal passion for 
Elizabeth, which had been suddenly revived by the 
discovery he had made that she yet loved him, still 
tormented him, and would not be dismissed. To do 
him justice, he made strong efforts to shake it off. In 
spite of himself, however, he could not help institut- 
ing comparisons between her youthful attractions and 
the waning charms of the queen. Then Catherine’s 
grave and sedate manner,as contrasted with the liveli- 
ness of Elizabeth, appeared to disadvantage. The 
golden tresses of the princess,ywhich he had so much 
admired, were as much a snare to him as ever. In 
short, he began to feel that he had never really loved 
the queen, whom he had made his wife, while he was 
desperately in love with Elizabeth. As every month 
flew by, it seemed to him that the princess acquired 
fresh charms. Her eyes appeared brighter, her com- 
plexion more radiantly fair, her locks more like sun- 
beams than ever. 

Happy in the possession of the husband she loved, 
Catherine had long since forgotten her jealousy of 
Elizabeth; and when the admiral proposed that the 
princess should stay with them for a while at Chelsea, 
she readily acceded to the arrangement. Elizabeth 
was invited and came. 

She came attended by her governess, Mistress Ash- 
ley. If the queen had forgotten the past, Elizabeth 
did not appear to remember it. But, in reality, she 
remembered it only too well. She had no more been 
able to conquer her love for the admiral than he had 
been able to subdue the passion with which she had 
inspired him. But if such were the state of her feel- 
ings, why should she expose herself to so much risk ? 
Why, iudeed ? As well ask the moth why it rushes 
‘into the destructive flame! Elizabeth was as little 
mistress of herself as the infatuated insect. Persuad- 
ing herself that the best way to become indifferent to 
the admiral was to renew her intimacy with him, she 
went to Chelsza. 

The result naturally to be expected from a step so 
imprudent, soon followed. Instead of finding her pas- 
sion for the admiral decrease, she perceived that it 
gained fresh ardor, while on his part Seymour became 
more desperately enamored than ever. Constantly 
thrown together, it was impossible they could be blind 
to each other’s feelings. Again, as in days gone by 
when he was bound by no sacred ties, the admiral began 
to breath words of love; again, forgetting the wrong she 
was now doing another, Elizabeth listened to him. 

Unconscious of what was going on, unaware that she 
was allowing her own happiness to be undermined, Cath- 
erine, instead of checking it, foolishly encouraged this 
dangerous intimacy. Incapable of levity herself, she 
could perceive no harm in her husband’s attentions to 
the princess. 

But if the queen was thus unobservant and unsus- 
picious, there were others who were more quick-sighted, 
and who saw clearly enough how matters stood, and 
among these was Ugo Harington, who ventured to re- 
monstrate with his lord on the dangerous passion he was 
indulging, expressing his opinion that if an end was not 
put to the love affair, it must be found out by the queen, 
and the discovery would lead to fearful consequences. 

“Would I could undo what I have done, Ugo,” cried 
the admiral. ‘Would I were free once more! It was 
by thy advice that I wedded the queen so precipitately. 
Madman that I was to listen to thy counsel. 

“ Yet the counsel was good, and I will uphold it,” re- 
plied Ugo. “Your highness is far better off than you 
would have been if you had married the princess. The 
queen has given you wealth, power, position; but the 
princess would have brought you little more than her 
charms of person. Nay, she might have caused your 
downfall ” 

“ But I love her so desperately that 1 would almost 
barter my soul to obtain her,” pursued Seymour. ‘‘ She 
engrosses all my thoughts, and puts to flight all my 


1 


projects. Turn which way I will, her image stands be- 
ijfore me. My love for her makes Cativerine hateful to 
me.” 


“Her majesty ought to excite other feelings in your 
breast. She is a good and loving wife.” 

* Isay nota word against her, but she is in the way 
of my happiness, and therefore, if 1 could, I would have 
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The admiral continued his magnificent mode of life, her removed.” 


ready? Scarce six months married, and you are anxious 


3 |to be unwed. You scem as quickly tired of your con- 
the Lady Jane Grey now under her care, she soon be-| 


sort as King Henry was of his spouses, but he had 
means of getting rid of them which your highness will 
searcely be able to put in practice. Therefore you 
must bend to circumstances, and wear your chains as 
lightly as you can. They will gall you less if you do not 
think about them. If I may presume to say so, you 
allow the princess to exercise too much influence over 
you. You are too much with her. Abstain from her 
society. Devote yourselé to your affairs with your for- 
rier energy. Break through those silken meshes that 
erthrall you and be yourself again.” 

“Thou art right, Ugo!” cried the admiral. “Iam 
bewitched. My sole chance of safety is in flying from 
the sorceress who has cast her spelis over me. But it 
will cost a terrible effort.” 

“Cost what it may, the effort must be made,” said 
Ugo. ‘Console yourself with the reflection that a time 
may come hereafter when you may wed the princess. 
Some untoreseen circumstance may occur; the queen may 
be suddenly carried off. In Italy our princes work in 
a different manner from the late king. They do not 
strike with the ax, but the blow is no less effectual, 
though dealt more silently.” 

“I comprehend thy dark suggestion,” said the admiral; 
“but I will have nought to do with thy damnable Itatian 
practices,” 

“ Nay, my lord, I had no thought of suggesting p 
to you, but if you have grown tired of waiting —— 
“‘No more of this,” interrupted Seymour sternly, “ or 
thou wilt forever forfeit my favor.” 

“T pray your highness to forgive me if I have offended 
you, and set it down to my devotion.” 

“Leave me,” exclaimed Seymour, fiercely. ‘‘ Thou 
hast roused the furies in my breast. I would be alone.” 
Without a word Ugo bowed and retired : but as he 
was passing out the door he cast a look at the admiral, 
and saw him fling himselt into a chair, and cover his 
face with his rons 

“ Notwithstanding all his: pretended dislike to the 
deed, he will do ii,” he muttered. 


oison 
” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


HOW THE LORD ADMIRAL SUPPLIED HIS ROYAL NEPHEW 
WITH MONEY. 

Could Lord Seymour have been content with the ex- 
alted position he had now attained, he might have lived 
happy and honored, but, consumed by an insatiable ambi- 
tion, which would not let him rest, he continued his 
intrigues as actively as ever. 

Alarmed, at length, by his evident design to monopo- 
lize the young kiag’s affections, und engross his confi- 
dence, the lord protector carried into effect his oft- 
repeated threat, and strictly prohibited any personal 
intercourse between him and his royal nephew. This 
order, which was rigorously enforced, was a heavy blow to 
Seymour; but he found means of defeating it to a certain 
extent, and contrived to keep up a secret correspondence 
with Edward through the agency of Fowler, who, though 
much trusted by the protector, was in reality in the 
admiral’s pay. 

Furtive visits were frequently paid by the gentleman 
of the chamber to Seymour House. One morning he 
presented himself at an unusually early hour; but 
though the admiral at the time was engaged on his toilet, 
he ordered him to be instantly admitted. 

“Give you good day, Fowler,” he exclaimed, as his 
xecret agent was shown into the room. ‘I am right 
glad to see you. Do you bring me any message or let- 
ter from his majesty ?” 

“Only this short missive, your highness,” replied 
Fowler, bowing, as he handed him a small slip of paper. 

“Faith, ’tis brief enough!” exclaimed the admiral. 
“Let Fowler have what money he needs’—thus runs it. 
How much dost thou require ?” 

“For myself I require nothing,” replied the gentle 
man of the chamber. ‘ But his majesty hath immediate 
ueed of two hundred pounds ” 

“ He shall have it, and more, if it be wanted,” replied 
the admiral. “Uy will furnish thee with the amount. 
By my soul, the lord protector keeps his majesty very 
bare!’ 

« The king hath bat little in his purse save what comes 
from your hishness,” remarked Fowler. ‘“ If he asks for 


money, he 13 always put off on some plea or other. I 
never lose an opportunily of contrasting your high- 
ness’ generosity with the niggirdliness, if L may 89 ven- 
ture to term it, of the lurd protector, I say to his ma- 
jesty thus: “Sire, you would be well off if you had your 
younger uncle, the lord admiral, for your governor. 


His highness hath an open hand, and would never stint 
you as your elder uncle doth, and you would then have 
the wherewithal to rewar’ your men handsomely.” 








“ And what said the king to that, Fowler?” demanded 
the admiral.?” ‘ What said he to that?” 

“ He answered that he should be right glad your lord- 
ship should be made his governor, but he feared the 
thing was impossible. Whereupon, [ told him he might 
bring it about if he set to work in earnest. 





¢To be continued in our next, 
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friend Strap took passage; and in these, poor people | 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 
The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, i 
The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs 
The sound ot grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 
The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 
‘The quiver ‘hrough the meadow-grass 
At evening fall: 
Too subtle are these barmonies 
For pen and rule, 
Such music is not understood 
By any school; 
But when the brain is overwrought, 
It bath a spell, 
B>yond all buman skill and power, 
To make it well. 


tous persons were content every year to solve the vex-| 


of France to the capital. The monks habitually pre- 
ferred that which is inelegantly but forcibly termed 
in England the “marrowbone stage,” for, as they 
walked, they would beg. The Franciscans were the 
most prominent among the mendicant orders,and their 
knowledge of the points on their route where charity, 
either in the shape of money or of food, was most 











many a professional English tramp of the present day, | 
who, despite of all the tacit resistance of relieving of- 
ficers and boards of guardians, contrives to make, 
from year’s end to year’s end, a comfortable living 
out of the New Poor Law. 
But that particular Capuchin friar who, I have told 
you, started from Paris for Loudun that afternoon in 
the autumn of the year 1632, availed himself neither 
of litter, nor of canal-boat nor, horse,nor mule,nor ox, 
nor ass—nay,nor of the pair of sturdy legs with which 
nature had gifted him. He traveled on wheels in a 
very respectable, albeit not aristocratic, manner. The 
first line of French stage coaches had just eae 
established. They were not then styled “ diligences;” 
but from the central coach-office in Paris whence they 
started, being the Rue St. Fiacre, in the Rue St. 
Honore, they were known us “ fiacres,” a term only 
used at present with reference to hackney carriages 
plying within the limits of the metropolis itself. The 
fiacre in the interior of which, thanks to the liberality 
of his conventual superiors, our Capuchin took his 
place, was a huge leathern convenience without 
springs, and hung on strong leathern straps, with 
room for eight inside, and for two in the “ boot,’ 
which projected on either side of the vehicle, instead 
of being placed behind, as at present The Capuchin 
was in the right-hand boot. ‘Two or three days were 
passed in a journey which could now be accomplished 
in as many hours; but the Capuchin thought himself 
remarkably well off; and from the windows, which 
were unglazed, but shrouded by leathern curtains, 
looked with supreme contempt at his poor brethren of 
the Capuchin, Franciscan, and Dominican orders, 
whom he passed painfully trudging along in the mud 
or the mire. He had no need to beg. The good 
father abbot of his monastery in the Rue St. Jacques, 
Paris, had presented him,on his departure,with a purse 
full of shining ecus de trois livres. The paucity and 
poverty of the hostelries on the road affected him but 
little, tor the guest master of the convent had thought- 
fully packed up for him a mighty basket full of hung 
beef, Lyons sausages,wheaten bread, and juicy pears; 
not forgetting half a dozen flasks of right Burgundy 
wine,and a convenient pocket-pistol full of aqua vite. 
In a word, the matter borne in mind by all those who 
had been concerned in sending our Capuchin forth on 
his travels had been “ Spare no expense,” and well had 
they acte | up to it. The holy man sat on his basket, 
which was a convenient thing, for two reasons: first, 
because there was no seat in the boot beyond a broad 
strip of leather stretching across, with a strap above 
to hold on by; and next, because, by using the basket 
as a seat, the possibility of any unauthorized person 
foraging among its contents while the Capuchin was 
asleep was wholly obviated. He was, to look at, an 
ordinary Capuchin. There were some thousands like 
him in France, who flourished exceedingly until the 
whole brood were swept into extinction by the great 
French Revolution. He was stout, strong-looking, 
with a gross, heavy cast of countenance, small twink- 
ling eyes, and pendulous lips. His crown was neatly 
shaven, having a crisp ring of hair from his occiput to 
his ferehead. A robe of coarse woollen stuff, dark 
brown in hue, a cap and cowl to match, bare feet with 
sandals, a hempen girdle and a scapulary—these com- 
pleted his outward guise. He was forty years of age, 
and his name was Friar Joseph. 

The fiacre had undergone divers mishaps during its 
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The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile 

: Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the band, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means ‘| cannot speak 
But | have heard ! 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God's own word; 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry; 

The givers deeming they bave shown 
Scant sympathy; 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
Ob, who can tell 

The power of such tiny thicgs 
To make it well ! 
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URBAN THE WIZARD. 
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One gloomy afternoon, in the autumn of the year 
of grace 1682, a certain monk of the order known as 
Capuchins was despatched on a mission of the utmost 
importance from Paris to the town of Loudun. Public 
conveyances in France were in those days of the sim- 
plest and rudest order. Great nobles, knights and 
gentlemen, traveled on horseback, with their luggage 
and cooking utensils—for the wretched inns of the 
period, altheugh their hosts might supply provender 
for man and beast, were often destitute of the pots 
and pans necessary for preparing food—borne after 
them on sumpter mules. The merchant and shopkeep- 
er, when he undertook a journey, bestrode «a demure 
hack. Ladies were sometimes conveyed in litters, 
which may described as a species of coaches without 
wheels, or sedan-chairs, in which the place of men- 
carriers was supplied by horses,which bore the “ loose 
box” pauuier fashion; only, in lieu of there being two 
panniers to one animal, there were two auimals to one 
pannier—the lady riding “ bodkin” in her litter. The 
first lady who was accommodated with a coach on 
wheels was that Queen of Navarre, whose Contes, or 
“Merry Tales,” have gained for her a reputation 
scarcely inferior to that of Boccaccio and of Miletus; 
only the two historians just mentioned related their 
narratives in propria persona, whereas the Queen of 
Navarre had the tales which go by her name related 
to her by professional story-tellers. It is not uncom- 
mon with royal personages, this vicarious mode of 
gaining celebrity. But both litters and wheeled 
coaches were luxuries reserved only for the rich and 
powerful. Ladies as well as men rode on horseback 
and—I hope I shall not raise a blush to the most mod- 
est countenance by stating the fact—vwithout side-sad- 
dies, \f they were timid, they rode “ pillion,”—that 
is to say, they were placed on a cushion behind a man 
on horseback, sitting sideways or otherwise as they 
choose, but clasping their cavalier tightly round the 
waist, for fear they should tumbie off. If they were 
bold and adventurous, they rode alone, but aside, pre- 
cisely as gentlemen do, and precisely as Turkish la 
dies ride at the present day. Anne of Bohemia, Queen| three days’s journey. Now, the horses had run away 
of Richard H, is said to have introduced side-saddles|—not with the coach, they were not strong enough to 








too—wagons of the order in which, more than a cen-!—ay, or an archbishop’s mitre—yea, even, perchance, 
tury later, and in England, Roderick Random and his a cardinal’s hat.” 


And why should Friar Joseph’s mission have been 


L were often glad to contract for a small sum with the of a nature to please the most Christian King Louis 
driver for conveyance. Many thousands of necessi-| X11, and to put his minister, his Eminence Armand 
Cardinal de 
ed question of how they should travel by walking, the death of a certain Urban? The why and the 


ichelieu, in good humor, by effecting 


and so valorously trudged from the remotest provinces | wherefore may be briefly told. Armand Cardinal de 


Xichelieu was never known to forgive to any living 


being, male or female, the slightest injury which had 
been done to him. 
supreme power in France, he had had, on the occasion 
of a great religious ceremony, a dispute about preced- 
ence with a young ecclesiastic. The name of the priest 
in question was Urban Grandier,and he was the curate 
likely to be obtained, might have been envied by|of Loudun. Richlieu had become Premier of France— 


Some years before he had attained 


king, all but in name—when one day a work, written 
by Ties Grandier against the celibacy of the clergy, 
fell under his notice. His Eminence’s eyes gleamed 
with joyous resentment. He could tell at a glance 
that the book was hopelessly heterodox,and he sent at 
once to the Capuchin monastery of the Rue St. 
Jacques for Friar Joseph, who for many years had 
been the most trusted and the most unscrupulous con- 
fidant of his Eminence. “ Joseph,” he said, “ depart 
at once for Loudun. Strike without mercy the man 
you find there—strike him with the weapon I shall 
provide you with. My name must be kept secret 
throughout the transactions; but ere the victim ex- 
pire, let him know the hand which has directed your 
blows. Go; the abbot of your convent will see that 
you need for nothing ; and when you return—ihen 
you have done your work—come to me and enjoy 
your reward.” To hear was to obey with Friar Joseph 
when his Eminence spoke ; so the very next day, with 
Urban Grandier’s book against the celibacy of the 
clergy in his pocket, he set out for Loudun. 

As soon as he arrived in that dull provincial town, 
the Capuchin proceeded to the nunnery of the Ursu- 
lines, where he was received with great pomp by the 
Lady Abbess, for it was well known in ecclesiastical 
circles that Friar Joseph was the terrible Cardinal’s 
right-hand man—nay, Joseph himself was sometimes 
jocularly called, from the power he was known to 
yield under his coars2 cassock, “The Eminence in 

rown.” His brown Eminence was speedily joined by 
all the monkery in Loudun—by Jesuits, Augustines, 
Bernardines, Capuchins, Recollets, barefooted Carme- 
lites, and Carmelites with shoes—and they all began 
to plot as hard as they could. 

The object of their conspiracy was the curate of 
Loudun, and confessor of the Ursuline Convent, Urban 
Grandier, a young priest of rare learning and great 
mental powers, of eminent personal beauty but of a 
hasty and impetuoustemper. Urban was the son of 
a notary royal at Sabli. He was born at Rouen, and 
educated at the Jesuit College at Bordeaux. One of 
the professors who trained him was a certain father 
Mignon, and with this father he had had, when a boy, 
a quarrel, which the Jesuit, as vindictive in his way 
as his Eminence, neverforgave. He had also incurred 
the ire of the Jesuits by refusing to join the Order, 
preferring to become a member of the secular clergy. 
Thus there were already three things against Urban 
Grandier. The Cardinal hated him, Father Mignon 
hated him, and the whole Order of Jesuits bore him a 
grudge. To these it must be added that he was a very 
eloquent preacher, and amazingly popular among the 
ladies of Loudun, This was quite enough to cause him 
to be detested by all the remaining monks who 
swarmed in the town. Against his morality not one 
single word was to be said; but by his own subse- 
quent admission, it is now known that he had become 
deeply enamoured of a beautiful young gul, who was 
receiving her education among the Ursulines of Lou- 
dun. ‘The name of this young lady was Mathilde de 
Brouei. She was the daughter of a noble gentleman 
of Gascony, and appears to have reciprocated the 
passion of the curate. Urban, however, had the honor 
and the honesty to avow his weakness to M. de Brouei, 
and to entreat him to remove his daughter from the 
convent. This the Gascori ‘gentleman hastened to do, 
thanking Urban Grandier for his ‘candor, and telling 
him that he had behaved asa man of truth and honor. 
That there had been some love-passages between the 
curate-confessor and the young boarder seems to have 





into England; but theré are antiquarians who declare | run away with that—but with the harness and reins, 
that Queen Elizabeth, before coaches were brought | and the driver and the four wheels; now, a wheel had | 
from Italy for her use, did frequently ride from West-| come off, and even the entire equipage had become | 
minster to St. Paul’s in the masculine fashion. ‘emboged ina rut, and stuck in the mud for half a’ 
It may be asked how the poor people, who had|dozen hours. But Friar Joseph had never lost his! 
neither horses, mules, nor litters, managed when they courage. You see that he was sustained, not only by 
were bound to travel from one place to another. Well, | the possesssion of an ample commissariat, but by the 
some of them—pedlars, tinkers, and the like—had| inward consciousuess that he had a great and impor- | 
donkeys. In the north of France, and in Flanders,| tant mission to perform. " 
the country being mainly flat and low, was intersected | 
by canals,and on these water-ways plied heavy barges, 
fitted with long cabins. These were called coches, 
and their type may be recognized in the Dutch treyek- 
schuyts of the present day. The coches were exten- 
sively patronized by small shopkeepers,and by domes- 
- servants and nurses coming up to seek places in 
aris. 


“ Courage, Joseph, courage !” he would murmur to 
himself from time to time. “ The accomplishment of | 
thy task may bring to thee a glorious reward. To 
‘the King’s Minister, it will bring the sweet savor of 
vengeance satisfied; to the poor weak King, it will 
| bring the gratification of seeing his Prime Minister in 
_ } a good humor; to Urban the Wizard it will bring 
There were great, lumbering baggage wagons, | Death; but to thee, Joseph,it may bring a fat abbacy | 





been suspected by the nuns, and especially by the 
Lady Superior, Jeane de Befeil, but the extent those 
suspicions attained was not known until after Urban’s 
death. 

The Abbess was, in any case, quite sufficiently ill- 
disposed towards the curate at Loudun at the time of 
Friar Joseph’s arrival to do him all and every mischief 
in her power. She candidly owned that she hated 
the curate. She was, therefore, taken into the select 
circle of plotters; and Friars Joseph and Mignon, and 
another named Lactantius, agreed that Urban should 
be denounced before M. de Laubardemont, President 
of the Criminal Tribunal of the town, as a magician, 
sorcerer, and wizard. He was solemnly accused of 
having * bewitched” the nuns of Loudun, and having 
brought the Enemy of Mankind, with any number of 
subordinate fiends and elves to talk to the good sis- 
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ters, dance, sing and play other pranks with them. 
The Jesuits so managed to work on the half-supersti- 
tious, half-hysterical temperament of the nuns, that 
a score of silly women were found to come forward to 
assert most positively that Urban had bewitched 
them. The evidence given by these runs, and which 
has come down to us textually, is quite untranscrib 
able. It is not only absurd, but abominably indecent; 
but parallels, both of its absurdity and its indecency, 
may be found in the reports of trials for witcheraft in 
England. Foremost among the witnesses against 
Urban Grandier, were, of course, Jeanne de Bel- 
fiel, the Abbess, and two nuns named Clara and 


Agnes. 

Titew Grandier was arrested, cast into a loathsome 
dangeon, where he lingered for two whole years, 
while the proceedings against him dragged their slow 
length along. 

On the 29th of July, 1634, the ruthless Laubarde- 
mont, issued a proclamation forbidding, under ten 
thousand livres penalty, | discussion, or even any 
expression of doubt, as to the nuns of Loudun having 
been bewitched by the evil spirit, whose immediate 
and accredited agent was Urban Grandier. This was 
looked upon, and with reason, as the virtual death 
warrant of the unhappy young man. His judges were 
chosen among his most inveterate enemies, gathered 
from all parts of France, where the rash priest had 
made, as rash men are sure to do, many foes. In vain 
did the less bigoted section of the inhabitants of Lou- 
dun protest against Laubardemont’s glaring partiality 
and even petition the King, that the so-called wizard 


to be nailed up “in perpetuity,” in a conspi- 
cuous part of the church of St. Ursula. These, 
however, were but the lightest portions of |his 
punishment. Before making the amende, he was ‘to 
be subjected to the question of torture, both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary. By an almost infernal mock-' 
ery, nothing was said in this judgment of the prisen- 
ers’s condemnation to death. That was “ understeod” 
as consequent on the other penalties. 
The public executioner and sworn tormontor of 
Loudun now took possession of the body e€ Urban 
Grandier, and left him no more. The surgeon Mau- 
pin was on duty in the prisoner’s dungeon. Laubar- 
demont dispeased with his services, and called in ang 
other surgeon, Fourmas,who under whese direction dis- 
robed the victim, shaved him from head to foot. This 
brutal and degrading infliction—oommon enough in 
the English witchcraft cases in the reign of James the 
First—was in order to ascertain whether the accused 
had any “mark of the demon” on his body. Two 
slight marks were found on Urban Grandier. The 
surgeon pinched him roughly on the spots, and the 
prisoner winced. That was quite enough, for his 
judges at least, to prove that he had been marked hy 
the demon. 

His ecclesiastical habit was then taken away, and 
he was bidden to dress himself in some villanous rags, 
such as was worn by the meanest of the populace. He 
was then marched under the guard of a strong body 
of archers to the Palace of Justice, there to undergo 
in public, the ordinary and ektraordinary tortuve. 





might have a fair trial. Father Joseph and the Jesu- 
its worked, meanwhile, as secretly, but as industrious- 
ly, as moles, to persuade the weak and the supersti- 
tious, of whom there were vast numbers, not only in 
in Loudun, but everywhere else in Frange, 
that Urban was really a wizard and one of the 
most horrible description. He was finally ar- 
raigned on the 18th of August, of being in 
league with “ Ashtaroth, demon of the order of Sera- 
phim, and chief of the possessors; with Celsus and 
Gryphon, with Asmodeus, of the order of Lame 
Devils; Alex, Gabulon, Nepthalim, Cham, Seum and 
Taph of the order of Prince Devils.” Could any ter- 
rible tale which I could invent equal the grotesque 
horror of this terribly true tale ? 


On the day of his appearance before the tribunal, 
the aged mother of Urban Grandier was admitted to 
his dungeon, and allowed to embrace him. Half an 
hour afterwards, the young man appeared before his 
judges, and with a stern and confident mien thus 
aphostrophised them : “ You are bound,” he said, “to 
administer = trust according to the laws of equity, 
for, remember, you will have some day to appear at 
another bar, there to be rewarded or punished ac- 
cording to the judgments you have delivered on earth.” 
He was allowed to continue for some time in this 





strain, but at last one of the monks, Friar Lactantius, 
lost patience, and seizing his holy-water pot, threw the 
contents in the prisoner’s face, crying “ Get thee be- 
hind us Satan !” 

But at this very moment piercing cries echoed 
through the hall, and the Lady Abbess of the Ursuline 
Convent, with two young nuns who had been most 
active in deposing that Urban Grandier had bewitched 
them, struggled through the crowd of spectators, and 
threw themselves at the feet of the judges. The Ab- 
bess and nuns were dressed after the manner of crimi- 
nals who are about to make the amende honorable: they 
were in their chemises, barefooted, halters round their 
necks, and tapers in their hands. When silence was 
restored, the Abbess made a declaration, solemnly con- 
fessing that she, Jeanne de Belfiel, together with Sis- 
ters Clara and Agnes, professed nuns, had combined 
together to invent a tissue of abominable falsehoods, 
accusing Urban Grandier of crimes which he never 
committed. For having so falsely accused him they 
ask pardon before heaven and before mankind. Be- 
fore the monks who stood around the judges could in- 
terfere, the three nuns threw themselves at the feet 
of the prisoner, crying, “‘ Pardon Urban Grandier, 
pardon!” They were seized by the soldiers, who, as 
they dragged them away.from the hall of audience, 
mercilessly beat the almost naked bodies of these poor 
women with their leathern belts. 

But there was no mercy for Urban Grandier. The 
voluminous evidence against him—that is to say, the 
depositions of the nuns who had just owned their per- 
jury—was read, and Laubardemont solemnly deliv 
ered judgment, to the effect that the court found Ur- 
ban Grandier guilty of the crimes of witchcraft, sor- 
cery and magic, by him exercised, by the assistance of 
Lucifer, on certain nuns in the Ursuline Convent at 
Louduv. He was therefore, condemned to make the 
amende honorable, holding in his hands a taper of 
two pounds weight before the great porch of the 
church of St. Peter-in-the-Market, and also before that 
of St. Ursula. His goods were all to be contiscated to 
the king, save only one sum of a hundred and fifty 
livres, which was to be first levied to defray the ex- 
pense of a copper plate, on which the award of his 
conviction was to be engraved, and which was 


The court was crowded, and many ladies of the high- 
est quality were present, headed by Madame de Lau- 
bardemont, the wife of the President. 
By a refinement of barbarous gallantry, the magis- 
trates’ seats, whence the best view of the prisoner’s 
sufferings could be obtained, were allotted to the 
ladies ; the judges contented themselves with the 
lower benches, 
Urban Grandier was forced upon hisknees,and then 
an usher bade him take off his cap. He was unable 
to obey this order, his hands being bound; whereupon 
the usher reughly pulled off his head gear, and flung 
it on the floor. Friars Lactantias and Mignon, the 
most implacable of his private enemies, clad in full 
canonicals, then began to exorcise the demons which 
were supposed to be invisibly hovering around the 
prisoner. Laubardemont then ordered the torture to 
be inflicted on him, and of this I am fain to spare the 
reader the sickening detail. Suffice it to say that his 
thumbs were put in the “screws;” that his legs were 
put in the “boots,” the monks present assisting the 
sworn tormentor in driving in the wooden wedges be- 
tween the iron encase.nent and the prisoner’s flesh; 
and that he was racked, re-racked, and racked again. 
He was then commanded to cenfess his crime. He 
replied—quite cheerfully and firmly, in spite of his 
dreadful sufferings—that of witchcraft, magic, and 
sorcery he was wholly innocent; but that he owned 
having loved, with a profound and invincible love, a 
certain lady. That lady’s name he reftised to pro- 
nounce. It was insisted, however, that he must keep 
nothing back; and again, in a spirit of mockery, of 
which the demon might have been proud, a father 
confessor was assigned to him in the person of that 
Fataer Mignon, who, of the all monks, hated him most. 
But Urban Grandier murmurred that he would con- 
fess only to heaven; and so, swooning, was borne 
away from the chamber of justice and torture, ona 
mattress. His agony was to know no surcease. He 
was revived from syncope by powerful essences, and 
was then thrust iuto a scavenger’s cart, in which he 
was conveyed tothe church of St. Peter-in-the-Market. 
He was ordered to alight, but his legs had been so 
crushed and lacerated in the “ boots,” that he had lost 
the use of his limbs, and fell forward on his face. He 
had not lost his senses, however, and waited patiently 
for the attendant archers to lift him up. This being 
done, his sentence was again read, and the lighted 
taper was placed in his hands. Urban, the Wizard, 
looked round, and, in a feeble tone, entreated those pre- 
sent to pray for him. It is on record that a certain 
monk of the order of Cordeliers, one Friar Grillasse, 
here came forward, and, his face bathed in tears, held 
out his hand vo the wizard. It is also on record that 
Laubardemont made a sign with his hand to the cap- 
tain of the archers, and that they, assisted by a mob of 
monks, who did not sympathise with Urban Grandier, 
fell upon Friar Grillasse, and beat and kicked him 
shamefully. i 

The victim was then taken to the church of St. 
Ursula, and ultimately to the Place de Ste. Croix, 
where he was to be executed. Then a functionary, 


girdle, and with this secured him to a stout post of 
‘timber. Round this stake great piles of faggots had 
alrerty had been built up. 

At this moment, 1f contemporary chroniclers can be 
believed, a flock of pigeons began to hover round the 
pile. So close did they come to the stake, that the 
archers were fain to beat them off with their partizans. 
Poor innocent little creatures! they had in all pro- 
bability been frightened from the belfry of some ad- 
joining church, by the thunderous booming of Urban 
Grandier’s death-knell, But the monks and the super- 
stitious populace affirmed these pigeons to be the fami- 
liar demons of Urban the Wizard, anxious to show 
their sympathy with him, but irritated at their impo- 
tence to help him im his supreme agony. ‘There was 
another party at Loudun, who, remembering that the 
dove is the symbol of purity, maintained that this 
flight of pigeons offered irrefragible testimony to the 
innocence of the prisoner, but this party were in a 
hopeless minoritys 

It did not much matter. All parties had very nearly 
finished with Urban Grandier. The wickedness of hu- 
manity would not wreak much more barbarity on him. 

The monks took care to exorcise both the wood 

which was to burn the wizard, and the very atmos- 
phere into which the smoke from his funeral pyre was 
to ascend. It is curious, seeing what great hands they 
were at exorcising, that they could not eliminate the 
brutal ignorance, superstitiou, and cruelty—the envy, 
hatred, malics, and uncharitableness from their own 
hearts. When the exorcising had come to an end, 
the doomed man was asked once more if he would 
make a confession of his crimes. He replied, gently, 
that he was innocent of those imputed to him, and, 
turning his face towards the crowd, would have said 
something, but the monks threw what remained of 
their holy water in his face, and drowned his voice. 
Friar Mignon then attempted—the wretch !—to give 
him what he termed the “kiss of peace;” but the vie- 
tim turned away, murmuring “ Judas’ kiss.” These 
were the first and the only bitter words he had spoken 
in all his intolerable anguish. He was then asked if he 
would kiss the crucifix, and he replied in the aftirma- 
tive. They brought him a heavy crucifix of iron ; 
and the implacable monks, approaching the stake in 
Indian file, successively smote Urban on the face with 
the mass of metal, under pretence of press:ig it to his 
lips. The lieutenant of the Prevote had promised 
that he should be strangled before the fire was ap- 
plied to the faggots; and this was customary with 
persons condemned to be burned alive. With this 
view, the halter in which he had made the amende 
had been allowed to remain round his neck, and it 
would have been the duty of one of the assistants to 
pull the end of the cord-till the noose was tightened, 
so as to suffocate him; but the monks had cut the 
cord in several places; when pulled, it gave way, and 
the fire being kindled, Urban the Wizard was really 
burnt alive. He was about as mucha wizard as I am 
Pope of Rome. ; 
What became of Mathilde de Brouei was never 
known. But the dreadful fate of her lover couid not 
have been concealed from her, and I fancy that she 
must have died young, and of a broken heart. 

The reader may be pleased to learn that Friar Jeseph 

of the order of Ciquiliins was duly rewarded, when 
his work was done, by his Eminence Armand Cardinal 
de Richelieu. The recompense, however, was not pre- 
cisely of the nature which the wily friar had pictured to 
himself. It consisted neither of an archiepiscopal 
mitre nor of a cardinalitian hat. Happening to find 
his Eminence in some other dark business in which he 
was employed, Friar Joseph was arrested, and flung 
into the Bastile, where, in a solitary cell, and after 
seventeen years’ captivity, he died miserably. _ 
The Abbess of the Ursuline Convent committed 
suicide on the day following that of the execution of 
Urban Grandier. She hanged herself to a line in the 
garden of the nunnery. It was very well known 
among the sisterhood that she had been passionately 
in love with Urban, and then she had denounced him 
to the monks as a wizard to = her feelings of re- 
venge. She had, conceale behind some tapestry, 
overheard the avowal of his love for Mathilde de 
Brouei. Such is the true story, without one word of 
exaggeration or amplification, of Urban Grandier, the 
“ Wizard” of Loudun. He was tortured and burnt to 
death, you will observe, within ten years of the death 
of Shakspere and Bacon, and within a year or two of 
the birth of Moliere and Isaac Newton. As for Milton, 
he might have known Urban Grandier as well as he 
knew Galileo. 


—__—_—_—_-e 





called a lieutenant dela Prevote, answering somewhat 
to our inspector of police, personally gave him up to 
the common hangman; but before doing so, he shook 
hands with Urban, and entreated his forgiveness for 
all his acts towards hin. 





Wizard; “and if lam unjustly punished, it 
your head that retribution will fall.’ © Upon this, h 
was taken in hand by the executioner, who, stripping 








“You have not offended me, sir,” replied Urban the| 


him to the waist, placed round his body an iron | future good behavior. 


<_< 
Aw American who gave bis name »s Uiram Thompson, wes 
brongbt up ata London Police Conn tor fireing a pistol in Co- 
vent Garden Theatre. ‘Tbe prisone:’s sclicitor said that it was 
purely an arcident. His client wes in ithe babit of carrying a 
revolver abo t in America, and on coming to England he had 
forgotten to leave off the custom. lu getting bis handkerchief 
out of his pocket he accidentally fired the revolver. ‘the magis- 
trate said tbat Le was inclined to believe that it was only an 


is not on | accident, although he hud heard that Americans sometimes fired 
@ | at an adversary tbrough their own pockets. 


He should, there- 
e, merely order the prisoner te enter into bis own recognl- 
sai in the sum of £40, und tind ove sceurity 1 £20 tor bis 
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The Summary of the Week. 





The English papers received by the last mails are filled with 
details of the acccuchement of the | uchess of Edinburgh, which 
took place on October 15th, as will be seen by the following sap- 
plement to the ‘* London Gazette: " 

BuckinGHaM Patace, October 15th, 1874, 
This morning, at a quarter to three o'clock, her royal and im- 
perial highness the Dachess of Edinbargh was safely delivered 
ofa prince. His royal highness the Duke of Edinburgh was 
present, as also the Earl of Derby, in the absence of the Secre- 
tary of State forthe Hone Department. Her royal and imperial 
highness and infant prince are doing perfectly well. The happy 
event was made known by the firing of the park and Tower 
guns, 

What the English people think of this ‘Very Important Baby,” 
is shown by the following extract from a Londoc cotemporary: 

“ People have looked forward with more than their usual in- 
terest in snch pnrely domestic matters, to the accouchement of 
the Duchess of Edinburgh; the reason being that thore is a gene- 
ral feeling that the birth of a prince — child of an English Duke 
and a Russian Grand Duchess—may influeuce the relations of 
this country with Russia. The ideaisa very reasonable one. 
The alliances of Fnglish princes and princesses have ceased,as a 
rule, to have much political significance; but a domestic alli- 
ance with Russia—which i: pure, personal despotism - is not 
like one with the reigning house of a constitutional'y governed 
people. The Anglo-Russian prince born last Tharsday morning 
is a link that may hold Russia fast to England through the omi- 
nous complications with which Europe is threatened. Aud an 
alliance between England and Russia and France, is the best 
g tee that r of the peace of the world. So regarded, 
the little stranger which has appeared in Buckingham Palace, is 
a very important baby indeed.” 

The London Mark Lane Express in its issue of November 3rd, 
in reference to the condition of the wheat market, says: ‘* The 
trade is again getting in a fix. The damp atmosphere is pro- 
’ bably the cause. Occasionally there bas been a shilling rise, but 
more markets show an equal decline, Wheat remains the worst 
paid grain grown this season.” 

In contradistiuction to this, a correspondent from Bury St. 
Edmunds writes: ‘In consequence of the great abund of 





Biackburn, on the south. There are 3,800 cotton looms, with 
63,(00 spindles, generally at work. Handloom silk weaving, 
papermaking, and the manufacture of carpets are also carried on 
extensively. 
From France we have little news of interest beyond the fact 
of the continued victories of the !mperialists at the stray 
elections. 

From Germany we learn that Count Von Armin has been re- 
leased on bail. 


The trial of Ku!lmann for the attempted assassination of 
Prince Bismark took place at Berlin oa October 29th and 30th, 
when the prisoner having been found guilty was sentenced to 
fourteen years in the house of correction and ten years’ suspen- 
sion of his civil rights and thon to remain under police surveil- 
lance. 

The Loadon News thinks that the bill to organize the Prussian 
Landsturm cannot but awaken sone uneasiness considering it 
is ‘‘a direct answer to the project of organizing behind the ac- 
tive troops of France a fresh force in the form of a ‘Territorial 
Army, which shall comprehend every adult who can be made 
available for defensive purposes.’ The Times says that ‘ if this 
measure becomes law, and in the present temper of the German 
people and their rulers, it is not likely to meet with very serious 
opposition, the German forces will be raised to the almost incredi- 


same manner on previous occasions Mr. George drew a revolver, 
which he discharged, not at M. Triantaphylli, but in the air. On 
the following morning Mr. George was arrested, on the charge of 
having attempted to assassinate M. Triantapbylli, but subse- 
quently was released on giving bail for $1,00)'. The hearing of 
his case is fixed for Monday.” 


‘The animosity against the Jews is increasing in Galicia. An 
Israelite, Israel Klak, bought a house at Korzow. The mob of 
the town gathered and chased the Jew and his family out of his 
house, his own property. He applied to the municipal authori- 
ties, but he received the reply that he must leave the place with- 
in two weeks, as the Jews are * injurious to the community.” 
In United States affairs all interest culminated in thé 
elections of November 3rd, the results of which may be summed 
up in « few words—the squelching of General Grant s aspirations 
for a ‘Vhird Term—a general uprising of all parties who were 
sick and tired of the past and of the present, and wanted a 
change; the restoration of Massachusetts to the Democracy and 
the consequent defeat of Benjamin F. Batler; the forced re- 
turn to private life of General Dix, the man who had the credit 
of ordering everyone to be shot who haulei down the American 
Flag (but to whom the credit was not due, be having stolen 
body else’s thunder) and the turning out of the old dotard 
Havemeyer from the position of Mayor of New York, together 








ble total of from ',700,000 to 1,800,000 men, and the r g 
forces of the Landsturm, nominally including every German 
citizen above the age of 42, capable of bearing arms, will be 
held ia final reserve.’ 

The North German Gazette published a leading article on 
the 24th ultimo, in which it calls attention to the decided modi- 
cations in favor«f Germany which public opinion in England 
has undergone during the last few years. Tt draws its conclu- 
sion to this effect from the attitude of the leading English news- 
papers, but more erp cially from England's participation in the 
struggle of modern pnblic law against the arbitrary absolutism 
of the Papacy, The article concludes as follows: ‘‘ Eogland’s 


tion to the laws and the constitation. Ultramontanism is the 
sworn enemy and despiser of all laws of which the Pope is not 
the source. 
not obtain the fovting it desires and expects in England.” 


Count Moltke has addressed the following letter to Dr. Braun, 
set's work on the ‘* The Volunteers of |791-94” 


the Commune fro» your own pen in the introduction. 
enough when armies must lacerate one another. 


It is bad 


zation, but a return to barbarism. a regular war is like a than- 
derstorm, which in great blows devastates tracts of land, but 
also fertilizes. A s ruggle however, such as goes on now in 
Spain, is like a lasting thick fog, which destroys entire harvests. 
Iu poverished armies can, however not carry on any other kind 
of struggle.” 


promisingly opposed to the pretensions of the church to inde- 
pendence as Prussia herself. Indeed in some respects the new 
law laid before the Chamber ot Hesse Darmstadt goes beyond 
the Falck legislation in scope, for it imptates an act already 
passed at Baden, by making it an offence in a priest to use his 
spiritual office in any way for the purpose of influencing elec- 
tions, A spiritual court is to appointed under the bill, in mani- 
fest imitation of tbat at Berlin which bas recently stripped Arch- 
bishop Ledochowski of his see, and is to be composed of seven 
mewbers, four at loast being ordinary lay judges or magistrates. 
No spiritual penalty inflicted by any Church power is in future 


the alleged offender. ‘Yhis provision, of course, touches the 
Protestant communities, ostensibly at least, no less than the 
Romish ; but other articles are directed exclusively against the 
latter. For iustance, religious processions are no longer to oc- 
cupy the public roads without the previous permission of the 
proper civic authoriteis. No new establishment of any religious 
order is to be founded in any part of the Grand Ducby, nor are 
those now existing to receive any additional members. They 
are intended, therefore, apparently to die out; the only excep- 
tion being the Ursuline nuns and other sisterhoods which de- 
vote themselves to education, whose continuance may be per- 
mitted by special licence inthe case of each house from the 
Minister of the Interior. 

Postal treaties between Germany and Chili and Peru have 
passed their second reading in the German Parliament. 
tiations are pending for similar treaties with Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
























the harvest in all parte, and the low price of wheat, farmers are 
~ now feeding their horses and fattening their cattle and pigs on 
crushed or boiled wheat, instead of oats; oil cake, peas, beans 

&c: Whereas beans are 50s. to 52s.a quarter, peas 48s., and 
barley obout the same price wheat is only 40s. and even lower. 
Pure seed wheat is advertised in local papers at this price, while 
some wheats of inferior quality, Revell’s for instance, are selling 
at 18s. These prices have not been since February, 1870, when 
farmers used wheat for the same purpose, simply because it was 
cheaper than anything else.” 

Another tremendnous gunpowder explosion took place on 
November 3rd, at Hounslow, a few miles from London, when 
fonr persons were instaatly killed. 

The cable of the Lirect United states Company, which parted 
and was lost while being laid by the Faraday, has been picked 
up by that vessel in latitude 50 31, longitude 24 19, ata depth 
of 1,871 fathoms. The cable is in perfect condition. it was 
3rd, and the work of paying oat agaiu commenced. 


phoid fever in the town of Darwen, Over, county of Lancaster be- 
ing more than one-sixteenth of the entire population. The strick- 
en town is one of the most important centres of the cotton manu- 


Columbia, and other Spanish-American States. 


an endeavor to arrive ut a settlement of the Schleswig question, 


tralized under a European guarantee, 


time statu quo. 


baldi an annuity of §6,000. 





residence in this town, M. ‘Triantaphyili was riding bome at 
| about half past five in the evening when he met Mr. George. Lhe 
| latter was in company with a merchant of this place, and his 
daughter. It seems that M. Triantapbylli accosted the walking 


facture of Lancashire. It is three and a quarter miles from| trio in highly insulting terms, and as he had bebaved in the| both places he was treated most kindly by the coast guards.”’ 


greatest and most jusifiable pride is the fidelity of her popula- 


It is therefore to be hoped that Ultrumontanisn will 


member of the German Parliament, regarding M. Camiie Rous- 


** My best 
thanks for the kind transmission of your tr:nslation of the in- 
teresting work Les Volontaires, &c., wil enlizhten and be use- 
fal in wide circles, especially the excellent characterization of 


Let uot the 
people be set against one another ; that is no progress of civili- 


Another of the German States has declared itself as uncom- 


to be allowed that can in any way trench upon the civil rights of 


Nego- 


It now appears that Lord Derby bas been actively engaged in 


and it is at the instigation of the British Government that the 
Government of the Czar has entered into the same design. The 
London Standard says that the terms proposed are that Danish 
Schleswig should be returned to Denmark in terms of the treaty 
of Prague, tbat the frontier fortifications, including Duppel, 
should be entirely destroyed, and that Denmark should be neu- 


From Spain we have the same old accounts of skirmishes be- 
tween the contending factions, affairs actually remaining all the 


ihe municipality of Naples propos. to tender to General Gari- 


. ; sed A communication from Smyrna of the 24th of September gives 
spliced to the portion remaining on the Faraday on November | the subjoined intelligence: * Ou Wednesday, the 8th iust., M. | 
iN. Triautapbylli, son of the Greek Consul, was shot at by Mr. 
It is reported that fifteen hundred persons are sick with ty- | Edgar George, an American gentleman, who lately took up bis} spit. He lit signals with a view of attracting attention, but they 


with nu other indescribable expected benefits which may 
or may not result in specie payments and im a general restora 
tion of prosperity, &c., &e. 


ee 
A Royat Rewarp F 8 Bravery.—R. C. Guryex who is so 
well and favorably known in this city, and who was an eye- 
witness of the rescue of the.i l-fated seamen, and who testifies to 
the pluck displayed by Mr. Hartford, has handed us the follow- 
ing extract from the Liverpool Weekly Mercury of October 17th, 
1874: ‘* The Local Marine Board, at its meeting on Uhursday, 
presented Mr. Hartford, third officer of the screw-steamer 
Algeria, with a silver medal from the King of Sweden and Nor- 
way, as a token of his Majesty’s admiration of the bravery dis- 
played by him in saving the lives of the captain and crew of the 
Norwegian brig Foldin, in the Atlantic, in February last. The 
circumstances of the rescue were as jollows: ‘-n the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, whilst the Algeria was in latitude 4’ 5: and longtitude 
22 36, and during a terrible gale, with an exceedingly high sea, 
the brig Foldin was sighted, with signals of distress flying. 
Captain Lott, who was then master of the Algeria, though fully 
aware of the difficu!ties of the task, determined, if possible, to 
save the crew. The steamer having been dexterously brought 
near the brig, all hands were assembled on deck, aud a volun- 
tary boat’s crew was formed, headed by Mr. Hartford, to at- 
tempt tho rescue. A lifeboat was manned and launched, and 
her brave commander aud crew, at great peril to themselves, 
ded in reaching the brig, in taking off the captain and 
crew of eight hands, and placing them all safely on board the 
Algeria. So bigh was the admiration of the passengers of the 
Algeria of the bravery exhibited in the rescue that they imme- 
diately subscribed £100 for Mr. Hartford and bis crew; and their 
services were afterwards recognized by various shipwreck and 
humane societies in England. The presentation of the King of 
Sweden’s medul to Mr. Hartford was made by Mr. Philip 
Nelson, who presided at the meeting; and Mr. Hartford ap- 
propriately acknowledged the gift.” 








Lorp Exrincton, a young Englishman, who bas recently been 
making a tour in this country with his uncle, the Hon. Dudley 
Fortescue, delivered a lecture descriptive of his travels in the 
United States, at Barnstaple, England, a few days ago. Much 
interest was felt in the lecture, as the young man 1s looked 
upon as the future candidate of the Conservatives tor the repre- 
sentation of the borough in Parliament. Lord Ebrington sail 
that when in Washington he aad his uncle were introduced to 
the President on a Sunday evening. ‘bey found him in a large 
din ly lighted room with a few friends, where, after + sort of un- 
official reception, talked with Grant for a few minutes. Lord Eb- 
tington said he did not think Grant a sociable man, and he was 
not prepossessed with bis appearance. He was taciturn, and on 
the whole, not an agreeable personage. Hardly anybody hada 
good word to say fer him, except when, as in the case of the 
veto upon the inflation of the currency, he made some unex- 
pected stroke of policy. 





Exrraorpinary Swimmina ApvENTURE.—The Cork Constitu- 
tion, of October 22nd, has the following: 

** On yesterday a most extraordinary feat was performed by an 
American gentleman named [aul Boyton, who, by the aid of a 
newly-invented swimming apparatus, has swam a distance of 
upward of seventeen miles. Mc. Boyton was a psssenger from 
America by the National steamer Queen, and it appears he jcin- 
ed the steamer at New York with the intention of lowering him- 
self into midocean, a couple of hundred miles off Sandy Hook, 
in a life-saving apparatus which bas been recen ly in\ented by a 
Mr. Merryman. Ihe apparatus consists of a trousers with a 
steel spring bolt and a tuaic covering the upper portion of the 
body. ‘Lhere are air-apartments in the machine, the object be- 
ing to keep the wearer afloat. The position which the wearer is 
to assume on reaching the-water is to float on his back, and the 
apparatus is then worked by a pair of paddles, oue at each side, 
on the principle of the canoe. Equipped in this apparatus, \ir. 
Boyton.intended, as we have already mentioned, to enter into 
mid-ocean about 200 miles off the Fastnet, but when the Cap- 
tain of The Queen became aware of bis intention, he point 
blank refused to allow him to carry it out, but promised to al- 
low Mr. : oyton to make his experiment on the Jrish coast. The 
steamer arrived off the irish coast on last night about 9 o'clock, 
whep, in opposition to the captain and all on board, Mr. Boy- 
ton equipped himself in his apparatas, and set out seven miles 
off the Fastnet. The sea was at the time running very bigh, 
and the wind blowing very strongly, rain coming down in tor- 
rents, so that frequently before Mr. Boyton had performed his 
task, he had to shade his face with bis bands to protect it rom 
a heavy rain that was falling. He worked away with his paddle 
for scme time, floated and drifted along alternately, until he Lad 
been about six hours at sea, when seeing an opening between 
| two great rocks, he steered for it, and driited ashore on a sand 





| Were not responded to. He, however, by the aid of their light 
| Succeeded iu gaininz high ground, where he lighted three sig- 
| nals more, but still receiving no response, he broke off on a 
| road, and soon after arrived in Skibbereen via Baltimore. In 
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THE ALBION. 








Unpenr the title of ** Three Ess:ys on Religion,” the late Mr. | 
Jobn Stuart Mill wrote w remarkable work, which is about to be 
published. The subject is considered under three heads, viz. :| 
Nature, the Utility of Religion and Theism. 

—— 9-9 o 

Jous Lairp, M. P-—A cable despatch announces the death of 
John Laird, the well-known ship-builder and Member of Parlia- 
ment for Birkenhead. He was born in Greenock, Scotland, in 


iron vessels. 


In this country his firm was notorious as the gir saw a pigeon flying which had evidently a lighted cracker at- | 
builders of the rebe! For this he was called to | tached to its tail. 


account in the House of Commons, and some severe things | carrying a basket, and he caused a police officer to apprehend 
In 1861 he was elected to Parliament from | them. 


Birkenhead, which he had raised from obscurity toa popu'oas | unexploded cracker, containing twenty “ cracks," t ed to its 


ram Alabama. 


were said of him. 


seaport. Mr. Laird «as re-elected in 1865, and at the later) 
elections that have followed. He always mauifested a deep inter. | 
est in shipping and naval affairs, and in tae debates that oc- | 
curred, when those subjects were before the House, he took an | 
active part and offered many valuable suggestions drawn froma | 
his experience in shipbuilding. 





A Pueasinc instance of wemanly delicacy was shown at the 


Marie of the ninth arrondisement, in Paris, the other day, when | the men 5s. each and costs. 


a youthful pair presented themselves before the magistrate for 
the purpose of being united in warriage. The groom, who was 
asimple workingman, could not write, and when the register 
was banded to him, made across in rather a crestfallen mood. 
The bride, who had evidently enjoyed a much better education, 
and who cou.d write with ease, instead of s guing her name, 
made only a cross in the book, and on one of her relatives 
speaking of it she replied, ‘‘ Would you have me humble my 
husband on such a moment? Ought I to let bim appear in 
public inferior to his wife? Do not say anything about it, 
for before three months have passed he will be able to write,” 





Tee Nationat Dest or Great Untrain.— At the end of the last 
financial year, on the 31st of March, 1574, the capital of the 
fanded debt of the United Kingdom compri ed £395,830,624, £3 
per cent. Consolidated stock; £211,381,285 New £3 per cents; 
£88,218 600 Reduced £3 per cents.; £3,803,580 New £24 per 
cents. ; £225,746 New £34 per cents; £13,645,869 debt due to the 
Bank of England and the Bank of :reland, at £3 per cent,; and 
£418,300 Exchequer bonds, created by 16 Vict.. c. 23. he 
total is £723,514,005. ‘To this must be added terminable annui- 
ties amounting to more than 44 millions a-year, representing a 
capital (estimated) of £51,289,640; and, lastly, the unfunded 
debt in Exchequer bills and Exchequer bonds, amounting to 
£4,479.600, The total amount of the National debt therefore, 
was £779,288,245. The National debt was increased by the Cri- 
mean war, apd on the 31st of March, 1859, it amounted tu £830, - 
757,193, which was constituted as follows; 790,480 720, fanded 
debt, £18,277,400 unfunded debt, and £21,999,073, estimated 
capital of terminable annuities. Since that time the capital of 
the fanded and unfunded debt has been reduced by m re than 
80 millions, ‘The capital represented by terminable annuities 
has increased by 29 millions, but what is paid in this way goes 
partly in reduction of the principal of the debt. The terminable 
annuities comprise about a million a year payable to persons 
who have purchased Government life annuities; but upward of 
34 millions a year of the terminable annuities cease in 1885. 


Tae Immensity or Lonpox.—In few citities are there more 
than halt-a-dozen railway stations. In London there are at least 
150. Some of the railways never pass beyond its limits, and of 
one, the Tottenham and Ii ampstead, Punch says, ‘* No one ever’ 
travels by , as no one knows where it begins or where it ends. 
The Metropolitan or other intramural railways run trains every 
three or five minutes, and convey from twenty to fifty millions 
of passeugers annually, Clapham is the great southwestern 
junction, and through it 7 O trains pass every day. Its platforms 
are so numerous and its underground passages and overground 
bridges so perplexing, tbat to find the right train on changing, 
is one of those things ‘‘ that no fellow can understand.” Asa 
proof of the expansive nature of London treffic it was supposed 
that when the Metropolitan Railway was opened, all the City of 
Vaddington omnibusses would be run off the ground, but althoug 
it carried forty-three millions of passengers last year, it has been 
found necessary to increase the number of omnibusses on the 
southern route, and they yield one per cent. more revenue than 
before the opening of the railway. 

Besides the railways, there are some fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand tram-cars, omnibusses and cabs traversing the streets; 
there are lines of omnibusses known only to the inhabitants of 
their own localities - such as those across the Isle of Dogs from 
Poplar to Milwall; from London bridge, along Tooiey street to 
Dockhead, &c. The London Omnibus Company have 563 omti- 
busses, which carry fifty millions of passengers annually 

It is more dangerous to walk the streets of London than to 
travel by railway or cross the Atlantic. Last year 125 persons 
were killed and 2,513 injured by vehicles in the streets. Sup- 
posing every individual man, woman and child made one jour- 
ney on footin London per diem, whichis considerably above 
the avorage, the deaths would be one in eleven millions, while 
the railways only kill about one in fifty millions of passexgers, 
and the Cunard Company of Atlantic steamers boast of having 
never lost a passenger. 

Other instances of the immensity of the population of | on ‘on 
are that three quarters of a million of busimess men enterthe 
city in the morning and leave it in the evening for their subur- 
ban residences. ‘here are 10,000 policemen, as many cab- 
drivers, and the sane number of persons connected with the 
Postoffice, each of whom, with their families, would make a 
large town. ©“ hen London makes a holiday, there are several 
places of resort, such as the Crystal palace, Zoological Gardens, 
Kew Gardens, &c., which absorb from 30,{ 00 to 50,000 visitors 
each. The cost of gas for lighting is £2,500,000 annually; the 
water supply is 100 millions of gallons per diem. In the year 
1873 there were 573 fires; and for the purposes of supplying in- 
formation on the passing events of the day 314 daily and weekly 
newspapers aie required. 

What London will eventnally become it is idle to predicate. 
It already stands in four counties, and is stridi: g onward to a 
fifth (Herts). The probability is that by the end of the century 
the population will exceed five millions, and will thus have 
quintupled itself in the century Should it progress at an equal 
rate in the next, it will in the year 2000 amount to the enormous 
aggregate of twenty-five millions : and the question that natur- 
ally arises is how could such a multitude be supplied with food. 
But the fact is that the more its population increases the better 
they are fed. in the Plantrgenet days, when the population 
was nota third of a million, tamines were of frequent occur- 





| were charged at Leeds, England, with cruelty to pigeons, and 
Elijah Wall, the first named boy’s father, and John Hunt, were which is carried out nightly at 11 o'clock As the clock strikes 


| charged with aiding and abetting in the commission of the of-;that hour the yeoman porter, clothed ino long red cloak, bear- 
' fence, 


: sities abont five o'clock in the afternoon while he was ia his garden, | 
1805, and as early as 1829 went into the business of building) he heard the sound ofa slight explosion, and looking into the 


| fly fast. 





rence, but now, with ihe command of the pastures, the harvests, 
and the fisheries of the world, starvation becomes an almost 
impossible eventuality, even with twenty-five million mouths 
to feed. 








European Miscellanies. | Lockine up THe Tower or Loxpox.—The Standard of that city 


' says : ‘At the present moment, when the free opening of the 
Ow October 6th, two boys named Dall Wanand George Heaton | Tower is exciting such general interest, it may not be uninter- 


esting to mention a custom called the locking up of the Tower, 


|ing a huge bunch of keys, and accompanied by a warder carry- 
ing a lantern, stands at the front of the main guard-honse, and 
calls ont ‘Escort keys.’ The Sergeant of the guard and five or 
six men then turn ont and follow him to the outer gate, each 
|sentry challenging as they pass with ‘Who goes there?’ the 

jenenee being ‘ Keys.’ The gates being carefuliy locked and 
barred, the procession returns, the sentries exacting the same 
{explanation and = receiving the same answer as before, 
Arrived once more in front of the main guard-house, 
the sentry gives a Icud stamp with his foot and asks, 
‘Who goes there?’ ‘Keys.’ ‘Whose keys?’ ‘ Qusen 
Victoria's Keys." ‘Advance Queen Victoria’s Keys, and all's 
well.” The yoeman porter then calls out, ‘God bless Queen Viv« 
toria’ ‘Co which the guard responds, ‘Ameo.’ The officer on 
duty gives the word ‘Present arms,’ and kisses the hilt of his 
sword, and the yeoman porter marches alone across the parade, 
and deposits the keys in the Lieutenant's lodgings. The cere. 
mony over, not only is all egress and ingress totally precluded, 
but even within the walls no ove can stir without being furnished 
with the countersign. 


Mr. George Buckton said, that on the 22nd September, 


Going on to the road, he saw the two | oys 
In the basket were three pigeons, one of which had an 


tail. They told him that Haot had given them the pigeons to 
send up at intervals of five minutes. Inspector Peet stated that 
in consequence of what the last witness told him he went to 
Wall's house and saw the four defendants. In auswer to ths 
char.e, Wall said, * “e had madea match for a supper, and 
tied crackers to the pigeons’ tails for the purpose of making them 
We know it was cruel, but we will never do such a 
thing again.”” Tbe bench discharged the two boys, and fined 


Cu anrity 1n Lonvon. - Over £3,000,000 are annnally given to 
public charities in London. The hospitals receive the largest 
sums; next come the exclusively religions institutions. Chari- 
ties for children are well supported, and are rapidly iacreasing. 
Yhe Children’s Dinner Society, which gives the pupils of the 


tagged schools a meat dinner once a week for a penny, bas 43 
dining-rooms in different parts of the city. Many antiquated 
charities are still kept up. ‘The Westmoreland Societies’ School, 
founded in 1746, ** to educate poor children of natives of West- 
moreland, born in or within ten miles of London "’ bas received 
£600 this year, Over £1,000 are this year's receipts of the Cum- 
berland Benevolent Institution (1734), which gives ‘'30 shilllings 
mouthbly to aged and infirm ratives of Cumberland an: their wi- 
dows, residing within ten miles of St. Paul's Cathedral.” =mith’s 
Charity, founded in 162', ** to give 23 poor god y ministers £20 
each,” now gives that sum to 24, The ‘‘Aged Pilgrims’ Friend” 
distributes £5,700 a month among 940 -aged pilgrims.” ‘The 
pilgrims must be above the age of 60, aud be able to prove that 
they are ‘‘ of the household of Faith,” 


Sopa Warer.—Dr. Lankester, the well-known public analyst 
of the St. James District in London, has made a report on 
bottled soda water as sold in his district. The medical agency 
of this beverage, says Dr. Lankester, consists in its carbonate of 
soda, and it becomes a matter of importance for sick people, for 
whom this liquid is ordered, that they shouid have the supposed 
quantity of soda inthe water. From an examination of six 
specimens of this water, bought at druggists’and publi ans’, 
he found that nove of them contaiaed in the bottle a re idue of 
ten grains; that various other salts besides carbonate of soda 
were optained in the water, and that in some of them there was 
a considerable quantity of organic matter. The concinsion he 
cawe to was that none of these watera were genuine winerol 
waters, and tbat the only thing they cuntained in tolerably cer- 
tain quantity was corbonic acid gas. 


Tae Parson or Mary Queen or Scots at SHEFFIELD Manor. — 
The Duke of Norfolk bas conferred a lasting favor on archeolo- 
gists by the restoration to its original form of the state prison at 
Sheffieid Manor, which was occupied by Mary Queen of Scots 
during the time the preparations were being completed for her 
reception at Sheffield Castle, andit was from this prison that Sir 
Henry Percy so very nearly contrived the essape of the Queen. 
Situate in the suburbs of Sheffield, it has been for many years 
occupied as a farmhuuse, and it is only lately that its identity 
has been fully establisbed On removing the stucco from the 
teavy thick walls, the workmen discovered a doorway leading to 
& narrow spiral staircase, lighted by two small windows. On 
the ground floor are two rooms, one a guard room, the other a 
kitchen. Access to these was obtained through a door, which 
has now been blocked up. The first floor contains two chambers, 
which were evidently occupied by the Queen's attendants as day 
and sleeping rooms. Above these is a large room used as a state 
room by the Queen, the ceiling of which is richly embossed with 
the Talbot arms. Round the top of this room the fastenings 
still remain on which the tapestry was hung, and in the door- 
way are still the heavy hatches from which the door was hung. 
A bedroom adjoins, and from thence, up a spiral staircase, the 
roof can be reached, where there is a platform, which was, most 
likely, used as a place from whence the Queen might witb safety 
be allowed open air exercise. By the kindness of the Uuke of 
Norfolk, the place is open to the public. 


Cuancery Accounts AND UNcLsIMED Moner.—A parliamentary 
paper has just been published relating to the accounts of the 
Court of Chancery. It is the first account of the Paymaster- 
general under the Chancery Funds act of 18 2. The new fea- 
ture of importance in this act was that it established a Deposit 
account, as it was thought proper to term it. To the credit of 
this account all the uninvested cash of suitors is placed, and 
they receive £2 per cent. interest thereon. Any profit made by 
the invested cash over and above the £2 per cent. is paid to- 
wards the reduction of the National Debt; and the : onsolidated 
fund is made liable to the suitors to make good both cash and 
interest. Before the passing of the act the country got the whole 
profit of the mone s of suitors invested by directiun « fthe Court. 
so that the change was an important benefit to litigants. Es- 
pecially will this appear when the fact is known that the securi- 
ties and money of suitors in the hands of the Court at the date 
to which the return was{made up,amounted to no less a sum than 
£66,239,818. The amount of suitors’ money, it is computed, 
increases at the rate of above a million a-year, showing that 
litigants in Chancery are becoming every year either more num- 
erous or more wealtby. But besides this vast fund of sixty-six mil- 
lions sterling the Court of Chancery is the custodian of hosts of 
boxes and chests of valuables which are deposited for safe keep- 
ing in the Bank of England, viz ,jewelry, bijouterie, plate, trinkets, 
diamonds, pearls, portraits, miniatures, title deeds, and wills are 
among the contents of the boxes hidden away in the cellarg of 
Threadneedle Street. Each of these receptacles is marked with 
the title of the case under litigation, and we may remark en 
possant that some of the property will uever be claimed by the 
owners, such cases often occurring. This condition of affairs 
being analogous to that of uuclaimed dividends on the public 
funds, ot which dividends 900,000 odd pounds lie at the Bank 
waiting for owners, while a similarly large amount of army and 
navy prize money is lying dead awaiting tke claims of rightful 
owners or next-ot-kin, The relatives of old soldiers and sailors 
should understand that the moneys due are easily recoverable by 
the persons entitled, and they should take early steps to secure 
what is rightfully their due. 


Founenat Garraxps.—The custom of carrying garlands at 
funerals of unmarried persons is still kept up at Abbott's Ann, 
Hants. After the funeral they are placed in the church. The 
sexton willgive dates and names. He generally adds that it is 
tbe only place in England where the custom obtains, but he is 
mistaken, as it 18 common in Derbyshire and other counties. 


CarrickMacross has a bad reputation among the vagrants of 
Ireland. The poor guardians there are severe in the treatment 
of tramps. Every applicant for lodging is compelled to take a 
thorough bath, and in the morning to break stone three hours 
befcre breakfast. Besides this, the hair of «very able-bodied 
tramp is cut close The latter practise has caused critical com 
ment, and will propably be discon‘inued. 


Tue new Roman Ostholic University College at Kensington, 
England, was opened vn the morning of October 15th in presence 
of the rector, Monsignor Capel, D. D., and professors and stu 
dents. A low mass was said by Dr. Manning, and i y 
afterward Monsignor Capel, made his profession of faith by recit- 
ing the Creed of Pope Pius [V, and took the customary oath 
of allegiance tothe Holy See. The Archbishop then addressed 
the re tor, professors, and students on the commencement of the 
work. ‘The University College is to be formally inaugurated at 
the beginning of the Easter term, on which occasion it is hoped 
that the whole Roman Catholic hierarchy of England will be 
present. Although the actual number of students 1s only 17, it 
is anticipated that the total number will be at least 30 at the time 
of the formal inauguration. ‘The «ollege contains a theatre, lecture 
rooms, a school of sci a di ion room, and a chapel. 
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Tue cremation of | ady Dilke’s body, which we noticed last 
week as having taken place i: Dresden a few days since, was 
dopted in obediense to the urgent entreaty of the lady in quese 
tion, to whom the idea of burial was repugnant, and whose last 


wishes her surviving relatives felt it a duty, at whatever pain to 
themselves, to carry ont. 








Tue ‘* Unco Guipg.'’—-There are a good many stories afloat 
about the punctillons observance of Sunday in Scotland, but we 
remember none more illustrative of the absurdity to which the 
custom is carried than the fallowing, which is told by the Count 
De Medine Pomar, in his newly published work, ‘** The Honey 
moon;” ‘* It was at the hotel of Dumbarton. I had just got ap 
add rung the bell for some hot water for shaving. A waiter an- 
swered my call ‘1 want some hot water, if you please,’ I said. 
‘And what for do you want the hot water?’ ‘ For shaving,’ 
said}. ‘ Ye canna have the bot water on the Lord's Day for 
sic a thing as shaving,’ said the waiter, horror-strack at the idea, 
L insisted again, but with the same effect. ‘Na, na,’ said he, 
‘ye canna have it.’ Necessity isthe mother of invention, ‘tis 
said, and this aronsed mine. I thought that if I could arrange 
the order in such a way that it would not affect his religious 
scruples, he would bring it directly. I therefore proposed that I 
should like some toddy, and told him to bring me the materials 
tor making it, consisting of whieky, sugar and boiling water. 
These he brought without the least demur. I gave him the 
whisky, which he drank, andI used the hot water. So con< 
science was satisfied."’ 


At 


Tue VenpomE Cotumy.—The Vendome Column, says the Lon- 
don Globe, is finished. All that is wanting now is the statue, 
but that will have to await political events. It would be mani- 
fastly absurd to place any other statue on a monument dedicated 
to Napoleon than one of the Emperor. Moreover, the vots of the 
Assembly decided that the “‘colamn shonld be restored to its 
former state.” But it is impossible to predict what folly the 
French may commit. A French paper gives a romantic account 
of the statue, well known to Englishmen, which surmounted the 
column under the Second Empire. Originally the work of Chau- 
det, it was removed in 1815 to be melted down, and to farnish 
the bronze for the statue of Henry IV. The workmen, then 
Bonapartists, clubbed together to buy bronze to replace the met- 
al which was sacred to them, and with which they made several 
reduced copies of the original statne. It is said that ten of these 
statuettes are to this day in the left leg of the good King Henry. 
he little Victory, which the Emperor held in his band, escaped 
the breaking up, and was discovered some years afterward. In 
1832 the statue was replaced, but it was the Emperor as the 
** Little Corporal,” who in singularly bad taste figured on the 
summit of a column which is an imitation of the pillar of Trajan 
nt Rome. When Napoleon III. wiehed to restore the work of 
Chandet, it wes intrusted to M. Unumont, who was fortunate 
enough to be able to replace the original Victory in Ceesar's 
hand. After the overthrow of the colamn by the Communists, 
all the pieces of the statue were recovered except the Victory. A 
complete model, however, exisisin the artist's stadio. The re- 
building of the column began eighteen months ago, and has cost 
150,000 francs, the sum voted for it, besides a supplementary 
sum tor paving. Seven hundred pieces of bronze had to be 
pieced together again, and each plate was made good separately, 
Here a nose had to be replaced, or a leg, or an entire figure. So 
exceptional is this kind of work, that there is no precise term in 
art or manufacture to describe it adequately. It is not unlikely 
that the !’arisians, delighted at seeing one ef their most Leautifal 
monuments restored to them almost uninja ed, may hasten on 
the rebuilding of the Tuileries and Hotel de Ville. 
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(From All The Year Round.) 


Growing Up. 








lercamy white roses, of radishes and cucumbers, of crim- 


son strawberries or amber and amethyst plums. 
The same accommodating balcony ¢ »mmanded the con- 


Oh to keep them still around us, baby darlings, fresh and stant tide of ‘company, going to and coming from the 


pure, é = ace 
*‘ Mother's” smile their pleasures crowning, ‘ mother’s” kiss | 


their sorrows’ cure; 


principal hotel opposite, and, in addition, restful glimp- 
|ses of quiet park-like woods and pastures, by compari- 


Ob to keep the waxen touches, sunny curls, and radiant 800, far away. The Tunbridge assemblies began at so 


primitive an hour thit Lady Catherine, seated before 


even, st PORE ase-v a 
Pattering feet, and eager prattle—all young life’s lost Paradise !| her high, narrow mirror, could glance out, while it was 
One brizht head above tbe other, tiny hands that cluog and still barred with sunshine and shadow, at the busy outer 


clasped, 


Little forms, that close enfolding, all of Love's best gifts were 


grasped; 


world, in which she took a lively interest, where, to pro- 
menade with her grandmother and her grandfather’s 


Sporting in the Summer sunshine, glancing round the Winter | friends to the music of the band, to watch the general 


hearth, 


company, to do a little shopping, were treats only next in 


Bidding all the bright world echo with their fearless, careless |/order to this long-looked-forward-to, eagerly-anticipated 


mirth. 
Oh to keep them; how they gladdened all the path from day to 


ay, f 
What gay dreams we fashioned of them, 2s in rosy sleep they 


ay; ; 

How each broken word was welcomed, how each struggling 
thought was hailed, 

As each bark went floating seaward, love-bedecked and fancy 
sailed ! 

Gliding from our jealous watching, gliding fron our clinging 
hold, 


ball. 

Of course Lady Catherine was very foolish and igno- 
rant, though she was supposed to be solidly instructed 
in the information and accomplishments of her rank and 
era; she had been put through a good deal of reading, 
English, French, and Italian, and she could accompany 
herself, tunefully, on the harp when she sang “ Di Tanti 
Palpiti,” and “Said a Smile to a Tear.” But she was 
charmingly natural, and charmingly lovely at this period 


Lo! the brave leaves bloom and bargeon; lo ! the shy sweet buds of her life, with a loveliness which is difficult to describe; 


unfold; 
Fast to lip, and cheek, and tresses steals the maiden's bashful 


Jess 
Fast the frank bold man’s assertion tones the accents of the 
boy. 


Neither love nor longing keeps them; soon in other shape than 
onrs, : 

Those young hands will seize their weapons, build their castles, 
plant their flowers; : 

Soon a fresher hope will brighten the dear eyes we trained to 


Bee; : 
Soon a closer love than ovis in those wakening hearts will be. 


So it is, and well it is so; fast the river nears the main, ‘ 

Backward yearnings are bat idle, daaning never glows again ; 

Slow and sure the distance deepens, slow and sure the links are 
rent, 

Let usplauck our Autumn roses, with their sober bloom content. 





(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 


KEEPING FAITH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST MEETING. 

Between fifty and sixty years ago Tunbridge Wells 
was still in the sunset of its glory. It might be, nay, 
it had always been, a cockney paradise, but the cockney 
ism continued more or less aristocratic, so long as royal 
Dukes paid fhying visits to the Pantiles and the Assem- 
bly Rooms, aud Princesses tarried for weeks enjoying 
the benefit of the waters. Tunbridge was found the pro- 
per combination of nature and art, of chalked boards and 

ray rocks, green tables and green fields, early and late 

ours. which the gay world of a former generation took 
to mean rural felicity—supposing rural felicity existed. 
The impression lasted after the master of the ceremo- 
nies had become a mere decorous cipher, in comparison 
with the half gallant, half brutal tyrant of former days. 

Still, parties of ladies of quality drove out on the plea- 
sant country roads to Frant or to Southburgh, in the state 
of a barouche-and-four, though they had ceased to mas- 
querade in the guise of orange-girls and farmers’ daugh- 
ters, when courtiers chaffered with buxom, red-cheeked 
wenches at the fair on Tunbridge Common. So late as 
1807 a young lady of fortune eloped with a player from 
‘Tunbridge Wells. Hostile meetings continued to be 
iheld among the more golden gorse of Rusthall, by gen- 
tlemen in high-necked, short-waisted coats, and plaited 
shirt-frills, like that held by Castlereagh and Canning 
nearer town, where the least that could be apprehended 
. was a flesh wound or a shot in the thigh, not counted 
dangerous. 
. with the whole country, as who could tell when their 


it was at once so fresh and so dainty, like that ofa lady’s 
smock out in the Tunbridge meadows; but the lady’s 
smocks were to be found in thousands, and Lady Cather- 
ine, taking her all in all, was unique. She had a very 
fair, shell-pink-tinted complexion, contrastinz, pleasant- 
ly, with chestnut-brown hair, small delicate features be- 
longing to a little oval face, and cheerful gray eyes open- 
ing in a mixture of wonder and trust on what seemed to 
her a happy world where, orphan as she was, and without 
brother or sister, she had never wanted friends. 

Lady Catherine’s dress was of dim pearly-white crape, 
with a border worked in silver shells, and looped up 
with silver cords and tassels. She wore on her shapely 
girlish head a small white satin hat, inclining a little 
over one temple, with a single Prince of Wales’ feat»er 
fastened in its band by the Oxham cluster of diamond 
wheat-ears, which Lady Cathcrive’s mother had worn 
on her presentation to young Queen Charlotte. The 
little hat alone might have made its wearer look like an 
Arcadian shepherdess, but its combination with the 
single wavy white feather standing up in front of the 
tiny ear, as the finishing stroke of the taste of the day tc 
the dress of a young lady in Lady (atherine’s position, 
constituted the fairy princess who was starting to meet 
the prince. The hat and feather took nothing from the 
youthfulness of the aspirant, while it added to that 
youthfulness an indescribable element of maidenly dig- 
nity and stateliness, perfectly compatible with modesty 
and sprightliness. 

Lady Catherine looked at herself with innocent com- 
placency, and in her trepidation arranged a fold here 
and a knot there, beat time with eager foot to imagi- 
nary dance airs, drew on her gloves to try and beguile 
the interval which must elapse before Lady Stukely, 
who had been axiously overlooking her granddaught- 
er’s toilet, shonld have completed her own. Lady 
Catherine had pledged herself to sit as steady asa 
rock, not rise and run about and plume herself like a 
restless bird deranging its ‘ine feathers in the plum- 
ing But the restlessness was getting the better of 
her, aud even healthy young Lady Catherine was in 
danger of becoming nervous over her debut. Her 
fleeting glances out of the window were fixed by au 
arrival at the hotel opposite, and she seized on the 
diversion. 

“Sally, what is going on? what do you see there ?” 
Lady Catherine called to her elderly maid, who, now 
that she had discharged the most enormous functions 


The Kent Fencibles were in great favor |that her office was ever likely to bring her, uuless it 


should be on Lady Catherine’s wedding morning, had 


services might not be required, to repel an invasion ?—|retired to a seat at the window and methodically re- 


in the news at home and abroad of the sailing of ships 
and the marching of armies; how the great Walcheren 


expedition had gone out, and come back again, minus 


sumed her work, only intermitting it to keep a watch- 
ful, admiring eye on her young mistress. This Sally, 
with regard to whom Lady Catherine did not fall into 


the victims of ague; how Sir Sydney Smith was heard |the hard, unfeminine habit, just coming into practice, 


of here and Sir Ar'hur Wellesley there; and the news 


from Germany was bitterly bad, but the tidings from 


of dropping the Christian name and employing merely 
the surname, was a link between the picturesque Abi- 


Rassia highly cheering, The Old World had not lost| gails of Pope’s “Betty” type and the commonplace 


its gay and strong, no, nor its coarse tints. 


or tawdry sovbrettes represented by “ Jenkins,” or 








During one Autumn, between fifty and sixty years |« Dawson,” or “ Dupont,” or “Schmidt.” Sally Judd 
ago, there arrived at Tunbridge Wells, under the guar-| was not a dune de compagnie as imperious, whimsi- 
dianship of her grandmother, Lady Stukely, Lady Ca-!eal, and saucy as her mistress, neither was she an en- 
therine Fortescue, of Oxham. Lady Catherine was 4 terprising hair-dresser’s or milliner’s assistant, whose 

oung orphan of rank, fortune, and beauty, whose parents | merit lay in her fingers, or, at futherest, in her eyes. 
had both died in her infaney; while the estate of the Sally could not only say her church catachism and 
earl, her father, had descended, by the terms of its en- the responses in her prayer-book by heart, read and 
tail, to Lady Catherine, separate from the earldom, write, and cast up accounts, but she could bake and 
which passed to the heir male. brew, distil scents and medicine, besides being an 

Lady Stukely and Lady Catherine lodged in a house, | adept at plain sewing. She had some experience of 
already old-fishioned, on the Parade, with its gable real human life; she was trustworty and s2nsible; 
fronting the street, its red roof, its baleony, command- though not a dame de compagnie, she was a compan- 
ing a fine view of the early and late promenaders (though jonable woman. 
national and world-wide lions were no longer 80 odliging Sally, sitting in her good, sober gown, white apron 
as to stalk and roar in packs below,) and of the charmed and cap, sewing busily, responded to her mistress’ 
fountain in the centre of the street, where the merchants appeal. , 
of the fvur seasons in flowers, vegetables, and trait, were — «There is a traveling chariot just entering the inn 
wont to eongregate on the steps amid splendid, luscious yard, Lady Catherime, and a party of five officers 
‘its of blemish coloring—made up of tiger lilies and alighting.” 

' 





“Oh, dear, how late they will be,” Lady Catherine 
clasped her hands and regretted,disinterestedly; “they 
will 'ose the opening by the Master and her Grace and 
all the earlier sets.” 

“ But you will not miss °em, my lady,” Sally com- 
forted her mistress with a short, half-bashful com- 
pliment. 

“Who, 1? I daresay I shall not notice the naughty 
men who come late. I shall have mote to do.” 

Lady Catherine pretended to give herself airs, 
laughing joyously at the pretence. But Lady Cathe- 
rine did notice these late-comers in spite of everything 
—her own triumphant success, among other impedi- 
ment—partly because the strangers were worthy of 
notice, partly because there is a fate and a Providence 
in men and women’s destinies. 

Lady Stukely joined Lady Catherine, as desirable a 
chaperon as could be made by wisdom, reputation, 
the hoary crown of a high head, the splendor of the 
brocade, Jace, and jewels—above all the finish of the 
manners of the regime, and individually by the in- 
nate truth and tenderness of a staunch old spirit, 
which no long apprenticeship to worldly ways could 
render more than superficially worldly. 

The ladies walked, as the evening was fine, and in the 
lingering inadvertent homeliness of the artificial world 
on this side of the chancel, which capped the mock sim- 
plicity maintained by a violent effort on the revolution- 
ized shores of France. Lady Stukely and her grand- 
daughter were attended by a couple of men-servants, to 
prevent their being too pressingly waited un by a crowd 
of respectable admirers among the townspeople, whom 
such a spectacle entranced * mightily,” to the doors of 
the Assembly Rooms. Later in the evening the same 
townspeople would not think it bencath their dignity to 
get up, on the pantiles without, rival country dances to 
those of the nobility and gentry within, and jig blithely to 
the music, floating through the open windows, of the one 
instrumental band. Was it not a social world, though 
it was also a world of extravagance, excess, sometimes 
of vile debauchery. on which the setting sun shone be- 
tween fifty and sixty years ago ? 

The due bazz of admiration had been given on Lady 
Catherine’s entrance, the due throng of solicitations for 
the honor of an introduction, and the felicity of being 
her partner, had followed. Other stars of the season— 
the beautiful Miss Heathcotes, understood to be penni- 
less adventuresses, but so much the rage, and so likely 
to wed, in unwary moments, enamored dukes, or earls at 
least, that rash squires could not refrain from singeing 
their wings; Miss Larkins, the great city heiress for 
when were city hviresses not in the field? and they 
were more conspicuous, more marked by mammon ugli 
ness in a former thanin the present generation—subsi- 
ded discreetly, or with a little unavailing, angry twinkle, 
giving way to the unmistakable rising sun. 
Lady Stukely, after taking care to do a little severe 
weeding to the candidates for her granddaughter’s no- 
tice, saw her present task, in a manner, happily ended, 
and her goal attained. She delegated its slight remain- 
ing duties to qualified allies, and, in consideration of her 
own years and honorable tabors, allowed herrelf to be 
seated at the principal card table. There Lady Stukely 
arranged her ecards like a highbred connoisseur in card- 
playing, who had played at the loo table of the late 
Princess imily, and was elegant rather than offensive 
in taking snuff after the fashion of Queen Charlotte her- 
self, while she received a more fragrant incense to 
sweeten the tit-bits of scandal betweeu the deals, in the 
assurance of this night’s establishment of her grand- 
daughter’s prospevts. Now and then Lady Stukely turn- 
ed her glass lovingly on her charge, and there was Lady 
Catherine, fair as a lily, and fresh as a rose, with that 
feather of hers nodding and beckoning in fine majesty 
and harmony. The girl was really dancing, not walking, 
with tripping, bounding feet, by the aid of an intermin- 
able succession of happy, gallant, and—as Lady Stukely 
took care—fitting partners, down the central alleys and 
up the side vistas of double performances of the Triumph 
aud the White Cockade, the genuine Enghsh country- 
dances still holding their ground against the mongrel 
uadrille, which bad displaced the courtly minuet. 
altzing had been brought over into England before tae 
wane of the Great Empire, and of the first famou- waltz- 
ers ut Almack’s there was one at least who, like Sir 
Christopher Hatton, of Elizabethan memories, whatever 
he might owe to hs heels, was not to risk his whole 
fame on them. But such ladies as Lady Stukely were 
slow to award their patronage, in the persons of their 
young daughters and granddaughters, to round dances. 

Lady Catherine did not weary. Sie was so naive as 
to admire the chalked boards and the decoration of the 
ceiling as well as the company; the inercasing smell of 
white soup and negus did not disgust her, but she was 
never too engrossed to notice the various entrances into 
the rooms to the last—that of a party of officers, no 
doubt the same Sally Judd had seen alighting in the 
inn yard. 

The group was made up of several marked men of 
rank and fashion, imposing from their easy, aoncha- 
lant, critical air, if from nothing else; advanced as 
the evening was, their progress up the crowded room 





created a new sensation. Soon Lady Catherine ex- 
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perienced that she had a formidable rival as the ob- 
served of all observers, not only in the group, where 
union was strength, but in its central figure, a dark, 
bold, bright-looking young man, wearing gracefully 
enough the uniform of a staff officer. Who was he? 
What had he done to be on a staff at his age? Was 
he indeed the Lord Robert Luttrel, a son ot the Duke 
of Salop’s—the same son who had done so dash'ng a 
thing in the course of the taking and burning of Co- 
penhagen last year, and he a mere boy from his 
mother’s apron strings? Yes; and it was said he 
was a favorite of Sir Arthur’s, and now he had come 
across from Portugal, only ten days ago, with des- 
patches. He was fresh from the scene of war and the 
glorious victory of Vimiera, the supposed bearer of 
news of friend and foe—private and political—of the 
rival Kings, Ferdinand and Jos:ph; of Wellesley, 
Crawford, and Hill; of Junot, Kellermann, Murat— 
though he might well have been many a lesgue from 
these worthies. 

What was any heroine—lovely young Lady Cather- 
ine, heiress of Oxham, even—to such a hero? It 
ought to have been hard to have her honors snatched 
from her, and more than divided with another, on the 
very first night of her reign; but Lady Catherine, 
though accustomed to be much heard of, delighted to 
confer favor and afford delight, and had a magnani- 
mous soul at seventeen. With but the most intinit- 
esimal and transient pang, at which she laughed and 
blushed the next moment, she fell unresistingly into 
the backgrounud, as her neighbors had done before 
her, nay, went before them in hurrying with the hur- 
rying multitude to offer her gracious homage to the 
king, in whose honor she was a deposed queen. 

Lady Catherine suffered from the scarlet fever epi- 
demic of the period. She had imbibed the infection 
from so mature a patient as Lady Stukely, who, dis- 
creet in all else, was a red-hot patriot; as warlike in 
her proclivities as if she had been the aged widow ofa 
fighting baron of the eleventh or twelfth century, and 
not of a peaceful, turnip-growing, road-mending vis- 
count, who had belonged properly to the eighteenth 
century, ere it was convulsed by the French Revolu- 
tion. Lord Robert was the first real live hero that 
Lady Catherine’s lustrous eyes had rested and feasted 
on; and she discovered, within a very few minutes of 
reviewing his perfections, that it was far better to 
have found a hero than to be a heroine, to give glory 
than to receive it. What! had that sunburnt, eager 
face, not above four or five years older than her own, 
looked bravely without blanching on scenes of horror 
and affright, while the slim, aimost boyish body stood 
unwavering the brunt of hailstorms of shot and charges 
of bayonets, keeping its post and rallying the troops 
behind, till a commanding officer, who had received 
his death wound, was dragged out of fire, to die in 
the shelter of the stack of wood which served for 
house and bed, and the last fainting memories of 
home? Lady Catherine’s eyes grew larger, her face 
rosier, and then her generous sympathy had its 
reward. 

After strolling a little up and down, and staring 
merrily—not impudently—in return for the stares he 
got; chatting frankly with those who were presented 
to him; only elevating his eyebrows occasionally at 
the questions addressed to him, and being guilty of 
but a few of the irresistible eanards, Lord Robert’s 
eye was c ught by the face and figure of Lady Cathe- 
rine Fortescue. He stopped short, smitten like an im- 
pulsive boy, not knowing who she was; like a barbar- 
ian from the wars, bent on improving his opportunity, 
like the spoiled child of fortune that he had been. 

“Who is that lovely girl—that divine creature ?” 

* Lady Catherine Fortescue—y oung—beauty—high 
rank—great fortune—just come vut;—Tunbridge had 
the honor of her bursting bloom ;—tirst appearance in 
the rooms this very night—tremendous impression— 
nothing like it since the Gunnings—Maulesdale, Sir 
Raaf, Five-bar Meredith, greatest catches here—all 
been attracted, fluttering in the train—all caught, 
who knows?” was the information communicated in 
emphatic fragments to the inquirer. 

“By George?” protested the hero—it was uncer- 
tain whether he swore by the King or the saint; tak- 
ing in everything, one would have said by the King, 
“1 must dance with her.” 

“T’m—possible; engaged’three, six, nine deep. Old 
dragon of a grandmother. Lady Stukely, inspected 
and fixed the engagements.” 

“Then I shan’t dance with any other lady,” threat- 
ened Lord Robert, in a pet, preparing to loll sulkily 
against the wall. 

In the first glow of his herodom, and of the sate- 
lites hero-worship, to thwart and vex Lord Robert as 
if he were an ordinary mortal, was not to be thought 
of. The Duke of Salop’s son—this son the fighter of 
his country’s battles, the conquering hero, or at least 
the hero who would conquer in the end—deserved bet- 
ter at the hands of his grateful admirers. One oblig- 
ing fellow flew to the master of the ceremonies to 
make known to him the dilemma; another, an elderly 
enthusiast, a friend of Lady Stukely’s, apprized her of 
the laurels which she and Lady Catherine were in dan- 








grandmother that Lord Robert, though a younger son 
inherited a good estate in Sussex from his ma- 
ternal grandfather; a third, the shrewdest helper of 
all, observed that one of Lady Catherine’s promised 
partners had forgotten himself and her, and was in- 
capable of profiting by his good fortune, (a casualty 
not unheard of in those days,) having in the meantime 
indulged in such rash potations in the refreshment- 
room, that he had been carried senseless from the field 
to his lodgings, along with other vanquished men 
overtaken by the same evil hap. What so easy as for 
Lord Robert, by these combined forces, to step into 
the vacant shoes of his urconscious predecessor hors 
de combat ? ‘ 

Lord Robert danced with Lady Catherine, certainly 
without shirking a couple of the two overflowing sets. 
Then he stood beside her, looking at her, leaning over 
her, talking to her, till all the other —— had dane- 
ed loyally and exultingly after the couple of the night. 
In the advantage of establishing innocent familiarity 
in the matter of rational acquaintance, these old- 
fashioned country dances, were what stage-coach was 
to railway traveling. In evidence, recall how Henry 
Tilney had opportunity to play with and fall in love 
with the tastes of Catherine Morland, and how Darcy 
and Elizabeth Bennet even discussed and disputed 
principles, all between the “cross hands and down 
the middle and up again.” 

Next, by another stroke ofa benign destiny, that 
dance concluded just as the signal was given for sup- 
per, and Lord Robert had the supreme happiness of 
escorting Lady Catherine to the supper-room, of serv- 
ing her with chicken and claret-cup, and of convincing 
himself, more and more to his own undying and en- 
slavement, how perfect his companion was, in more 
than her young beauty or her gifts of fortune. How 
unaffected, how ingenious, what a good listener he 
found her! She did not compel him to rack his brains 
and go back to last year’s topics—what she thought 
of Catalane’s singing and Young’s playing, ‘for the 
great Yorkshire election and Sir Francis Burdett’s tri- 
umphal car would not have been much in a young 
rady’s way. He might have stumbled on the Duchess 
of Brunswick’s arrival in the country, and what effect 
the event might have on the differences in a certain 
royal household. Ail women, young and old, were 
interested in aman and wife’s quarrels. But he was 
saved the trouble. Lady Catherine was prepared to 
hang breathless on his stories of transports, disem 
barkations, marches, and bivouacs, among vork trees 
and vineyards; above all, of a pitcied battle. She 
put quick, intelligent questions in the sweetest of 
voices, laughed melodiously, turned away her Rubens’ 
or Reynolds’ head in its hat and feather, to hide the 
tender moisture which dimmed her bright eyes, when 
he knew his own were wet, as he entered into the 
tragic spirit of some of his narratives, and talked with 
a little faltering im his simple eloquence. 

Lady Catherine came back from her first ball with 
a head as nearly turned, and a heart as nearly lost, 
as ever Lady Catherine’s or young beauty’s head and 
heart were in danger of capitulation on the first sum- 
mons. Why,Lady Stukely had not been proof against 
the spell! Her own old head and heart were not 
quite in her keeping after all she had greedily swal- 
lowed of “the handsomest, best-matched young 
couple that eyes were ever set on;” of “the old fasci- 
nating romance in love at first sight warming the 
heart;” of “ Dan Cupid’s being worth all the herald’s 
and gentlemen-ushers in the world, at the same time 
when they and Dan shook hands and walked in good 
fellowship, it was a sight for an admiring uni- 
verse—a sight almost more than this great human 
quality-world could stand without dying of envy;” of 
“ none but the brave deserving the fair, from the days 
of Alexander downward.” But Lady Stukely was old, 
and a little worn out with all this success and unex- 
pected excitement. She retired to rest so soon as she 
had reached her lodging. 

Lady Catherine, too young to fc elfatigue, to enter- 
tain a doubt, all palpitating with emotion—very n1- 
turally, but very suddenly and swiftly, awakened, 
could not go to bed and to sleep immediately, and 
wanted to talk over her adventures, to recount what 
she could of her impressions. In her brotherless, sis- 
terless state she had none to talk to but Sally Judd, 
and so to Sally, considerably overcome with sleep, 
yet with patience and interest to spare, as she unfast- 
ened Lady Catherine’s dress and brushed her hair, 
Lady Catherine sat and prattled about the ball. And 
Sally was sharp enough to remark how perpetually 
the name of Lord Robert Luttrell—“the gallant 
young soldier from the Peninsula, you know, Sally”— 
slipped out, late as had been Lord Robert’s attendance 
at the rooms, how his figure superseded and overshad- 
owed other figures, how mas | Catherine’s cheeks and 
eyes burned and glowed as she mentioned him. 

Sally said to herself, inher plain way. “ The busi- 
ness is done. My mistress has met her master, if so 
be he choose to’ be the happiest and one of the power- 
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| cast away. Shouldn’t I like to get a look at him! 
| but that will come in good time.” 

| Even after Sally had been dismissed, Lady Cathe- 
jrine could not come down from her giddy height of 
esas but flitted about in her white dressing- 
gown with her twinkling bare feet, reproaching her- 
self for not settling to say her prayers, peeping out at 
the stars, opening the window an inch for a little air. 
It was at that moment when, retreating hastily from 
the sound of the last foot of the ball-goers on the pan- 
tiles below, that Lady Catherine detected a quick 
step, which all at once lingered. At the same time 
she distinguished a well-remembered voice that had 
thrilled her not two hours before, in the pauses of the 
interminable dance, and amid the clatter of forks, and 
knives, and tongues in the supper-room. The voice 
said now, decal she forgive its loud openness and 
vehement assertion?) “Is this where she lives? By 
George ? I shall never rest till I have secured her for 
my wife.” 





CHAPTER II. 
ANOTHER MEETING. 


Very little more was called for in order that Lord 
Robert might fulfill his pledge. A few promenades 
on the pantiles, the assemblies, a morning service at 
church, a betwitching gypsy tea among the frowning, 
yawning, tangled beauties of the High Rocks, a de- 
lightful dreamy ride through oak and birch coppice 
and high green hollies to the ruins at Bayham, were 
all the occasions on which Lady Catherine and Lord 
Robert saw each other, before the two promised to 
become one, and to be true to each other for life and 
death. 

Lord Robert rejoined the army; Lady Catherine 
was presented at court, where she was rallied by royal 
lips on her interest in the war, and went through her 
first season. Four or five years of lover’s separation 
followed. Then, like athunder clap in a summer sky, 
unclouded as it had seemed the moment before, the 
blow fell—so simple a blow, yet so grevious and 
manifold in its consequences ; 2 trial so difficult to 
realize in our days of merciful modifications and com- 
pensations. 

Fifty or sixty years since sounds so short a time for 
us to go back and regard with wonder and _ pity 
troubles which hardly come near the present genera- 
tion, working on natures which were not trained as 
ours have been. Yet, not more than sixty years ago, 
the entire colony of New South Wales was in danger 
of perishing from a single sailing vessel’s not arriving 
in time to supply the colonists with a fresh store of 
provisions to replace their last ounces of musty flour 
and salt pork. :; 

Jenner had lived to receive ‘a vote of thirty thou- 
sand from Parliament ere this, but small-pox was 
still, what God forbid it should be again, one of the 
scourges of the human race. This scourge met Lady 
Catherine face to face, waiting in her youth, bloom 
and happiness for her lover, whom she persuaded—not 
in audacity and arrogance, but in sheer inexperience 
—THeaven must spare. The small-pox spared her life 
and sight, but took oe besides, save what be- 
longed to that immortal part of her which neither 
plague or pestilence could reach. The small-pox 
branded her as St. Dunstanis said to have seared with 
hot irons the face of the Saxon maiden Elgitha, be- 
fore setting her free to risk an encounter with her 
royal lover. 

At twenty-one, Lady Catherine Fortescue was a 
bodily wreck, sickly, emaciated, her exquisite com- 
plexion irretrievably ruined, her delicate features 
coarsely blurred, her fine eyes heiwy and dim; at her 
age, in her circumstances, belonging to a class and to a 
stage of civilization in which personal advantages 
were very potent, the sentence of reverse was so fright 
ful. 

Lady Catherine rose so far to meet it. The first 
time she was able, her trembling hand caught up her 
gold pen. She had often twirled it happily in her, 
white fingers, considering what pretty, bashfully-re- 
strained, but transparently loving phrases she should 
use to her ardent lover. whose ettusions, however, de- 
batable in grammer and orthography, never failed in 
passionate recollections of her beauty, and anticipa- 
tions of its perfection, with fervent vows of allegiance 
ito the balsam cheek, the dove-gray eyes, the rosebud 
‘of a mouth, the soft, warm cloud of brown hair—all 
‘of which have suffered eclipse and transformation to 
\the drawn purple lips and the thinned locks. ; 
| Now Lady Catherine wrote straight to the point : 

- “ZT have had the small-pox, to my great grief, for 
| your sake as well as for my own, since, though I have 
‘recovered, I am quite altered—I doubt even if you 
would know me again. At least, you will never 
more call me your little beauty. I have become a 
ivery plain girl. My mirror told me so whenever I 
| was allowed to look into it, and my friends could not 
deny the evidence. In addition I fear my health is 
‘shattered, | continue to be so weak and to have so 
many ailments. I know you are sorry for me, as Iam 








fullest gentlemen in England. Its like he’ll cgay ends for you in your disappoiutment, but as neither 


you nor I could have anticipated the melancholy end 
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recoil from binding you to a married lot that God,who 
sent it to me, will give me strength to bear alone. | 


injurious, 
Take back your word and I shall take back mine. I 
shall never blame you even in thought. I shall al- 
ways take the deepest interest in your welfare, and | 
perhaps one day we may meet as friends. I am not) 
fit to write more, except that I pray God to bless you 
now and ever. 





“ CaTaERINE Forrescve.” 


If there is anything hard, stiff, and unnatural in 
this letter, remember that it was written by a creature 
not only stricken, but gagged. Lord Robert. realized 
that, when he replied in gailant indignation—not re- 
sentment—that no change in his Lady Catherine could 
make any change in him. He should only hold her 
dearer for what the world and she might err and es- 
teem her loss. He would not restore her her word, 
though she restored him his twenty times. Had such 
a proposal come from a man, though he had been Lord 
Robert’s commander-in-chief, Lord Robert would have 
considered it so heavy a reflection on him as a man 
and a gentleman, that he would bave had the pro- 
poser “out” before the day was done, risking a court- 
martial. But to stop Lady Catherine’s dear mouth, 
he would move heaven and earth to get leave, or he 
would be tempted to take French leave and share the 
fate of Sir Home Topham and his squadron. He 
would marry her out of hand, and have her off with 
him to recruit in a mild climate, at Lisbon, or near the 
forces where many English ladies ventured to take up 
their abode, and make English colonies to be within 
reach of their Husbands. 

Poor young Lady Catherine in her twenty-second 
year was comforted a little by that warm, swagger- 
ing letter, which she read till it was so wasted by 
wear and tear after that she had to encase it in two 
tiny boards, bound with blue ribbon, in order that it 
might be preserved to be buried with her. (Was it 
buried with her, at all?) But in the meantime she 
began to look up faintly, to have some heart in her re- 
covery, some hope in her life. There was reviving 
trust, struggling successfully with despair, in her 
pathetic question to her faithful Sally. 

“Do you think Lord Robert will be able to bear the 
sight of me, Sally ? He cared so much for my looks; 
men put so much weight on looks. They were all 
that he had time or perhaps inclination to see in me. 
But if he never thought of Oxham, and you know he 
was too noble and true to do that, don’t you think it 
is just possible that he may not heed my looks, and 
care only for me—that part of me which 1s left to love 
him so?” 

Lady Stukely was pleased, though she was also du- 
bious and nervous. Then Lord Robert sent a courier 
express to announce ti:at he had got leave, he would 
sail in a few days, and if his packet were not caught 
by the enemy, he would be in England at the heels of 
his messenger before February was ended. But as he 
must be out in Spain again early in April, he urged 
that every preparation should be made beforehand, 
and his bride ready to marry on a moment’s warning, 
and start line a soldier’s wife with her husband on his 
campaigning. 

Lady Stukely and Lady Catherine were gone with 
the first breath of Spring to Tunbridge Wells, to try 
what the waters would do to retrieve the desolation of 
disease, as peop'e had recourse then to mineral wells 
for all trivial and all fatal complaints of the most 
widely varied type—vapours, consumption, gout, 
autrophy—crediting the waters with miraculous power 
which only an angel troubling them could have con- 
ferred. Tunbridge Wells, out of season, was as good 
a locality as another for the celebration of a marriage 
which, even without regard to its history, was to be 
consumated quietly and speedily in the temporary re- 


family coach, arrived for the same happy event. 


Lady Catherine was faint to tax the uttermost her! 
But at your age, in your rank, with its cbligations, to slight strength, with the arrangement of pelisses and | convinced at an earlier stage of the proceedings, he 
ersist in tying yourself to a disfigured, dull, and)morning gowns, wraps, mails, the procuring of the| would never consent to accept the alternative at this 
retful invalid (for I am all that, Lord Robert) would | special license, the reading of the marriage settlement, | date. ‘ 
not only be very foolish, it would be unsuitable and the bridal chariot, the hotels where it was to stop, the ing men, he was vain and arrogant, and, though not 
Don’t let your generosity mislead you.|accommodation for Sally Judd (how Lady Cathe- rendered thin-skinned by excessive, essential refine- 
rine clung to Sally) and Lord Robert’s man in the| ment, he was very much alive to the scorn and laugh- 
rumble, the letters which were to be written to Lady | 


Stukely from ship-board, and in the moment of land- 
ing in a foreign city—all to escape the thought of the 
imminent meeting which had been imagined in every 
way except the one way in which it came about, and 
longed for till the longing died out in sick reluctance. 
By a species of instinct and unspoken sense of fitness, 
such as belongs to a sensitive temperament, Lady 
Catherine had dressed herself for the occasion in a 
costume as far removed as possible from that of the 
soft white crape and shining white satin hat, with its 
nodding feather, in which she had danced before Lord 
Robert at his first ball. The cold Spring winds and 
her feeble health, together with the hour—just after 
noon—afforded excuse for the poor young woman’s 
shrouding defects in what was then called a great- 
coat of dark bottle-green cloth, trimmed with black 
fur, to which belonged a plaited frill tied by a neck- 
erchief up to her ears, and a round cap drawn down 
to her nose. In this guise Lady Catherine looked like 
aliving mummy when she rose, cold and trembling, 
at the sound of carriage wheels dashing up and stop- 
ping at the door. Lady Catherine had proffered an 
irresistible request to her grandmother that the inter- 
view with her bridegroom should be private. Thus 
alone and unsupported—not hurrying with flying feet 
and panting breath, but standing nailed to the floor 
of the artificial, flimsy, lodging-house drawing room 
—Lady Catherine heard again with sharpened, strain- 
ed sense, after all that had come and gone, his voice 
with its mellowness roughened by anxiety and eager- 
ness, his pe spurning the space between them, re- 
sounding and drawing nearer, till he burst into the 
room—a man in the first flush of manhood, radiant 
with strength, power, grace, warm passion, all the 
more radiant, as it seemed, for the glow of agitation 
in which he presented himself. That glow of agita- 
tion blinded Lord Robert for a moment, as he sprang 
forward, open armed, to the solitary, shrinking figure. 
Then his sun-burnt color waned to a dusky pallor, his 
eyes opened wide, his lips dropped apart, as he stop- 
ped short fora second, like a man who had received a 
revelation and been stunned and confused by it asa 
staggering blow, before he clasped and wrung the 
damp, shivering hands extended toward him. 

“My God !” he groaned, “I did not think it had 
been so bad as this.” 

He could have bitten his tengue out the next mo- 
ment for that speech. It had escaped him unawares, 
on the impulse of the moment, according to the na- 
ture of the man, exactly as he cried out on that au- 
tumn night,“ By George ! I shall neverrest till Ihave 
secured her for my wife.” His was no unkindiy, 
though neither was it self-contained, delicately sensi- 
tive nature. 

He did all that a man miserably constrained and 
awkward, at the same time with a young man’s res- 
tiveness under an utterly new and strange experience 
of dismay and anguish, could do to efface the recollec- 
tion of the words from the blighted, chill women be- 
side him during the rest of the interview, and in the 
company of their friends in the course of the evening, 
and the following day. He discussed his plans with 
vehement fluency, he galloped furiously through the 
spirit-stirring narratives of the war, and still he was 
able to enter keenly into home news, never flagging 
in his questions, bitten with insatiable curiosity whe- 
ther it referred to chronicle riots in the manufacturing 
districts, to the rebuilding of Covent Garden Theatre, 
or to tresh walking feats on the part of the renowned 
Captain Barclay. He kept up the ball, he permitted 
no dangerous pause either to himself or his neighbors, 





















action of fashion from the splendid coach-and-six, 
twelve best men and twelve best maids, troops of 
friends and heaps of livery of the Grandisonian era. 
But Tunbridge Wells in Sprirg—before primroses 
were thick as daisies on every grassy bank, blue-bells 
gemming each dingle, cuckoos calling in the Penshurst 
and the Erridge woods—was another place from Tun- 
bridge in the county of Antrim. It was buare as its 
hop-poles, and bleak as its common. 

Yet marriage was never so abridged of joyous 
honor and festivity, or even so clogged with draw- 
back, the scene of it was never so ungenial as to 
prevent its being the one marriage in the world to its 
own particular bride, Let it be ever so shorn and 
spoiled, it will serve to interest her in its details for 
days and weeks beforehand. This peculiarly feminine 
fascination was a boon to Lady Catherine, above all 
at the date when Lord Robert announced himself as 
near as Dover, where he was to sleepand recruit from 


Wells so as to reach it two days before the wedding- 


no moment for intolerable comparison and reflection. 
He was hoarse with feverish speaking; he was dead 
tired by unaccustomed mental. effort. 

He had contrived to be even wildly gay, and he had 
not succeeied in deceiving, not to say himself, but 
Lady Catherine, or any living being deeply interested 
in the drama, after it was too late to retract. Above 
all, it was much too late for the bride, who, notwith- 
standing the quick ageing of the tribulation of a few 
months, was still a timid, docile young woman to 
stand forward singly, outraging all authority and pre- 
eedent, and break off the marriage with all its prepar- 
ations completed, to be solemnized within twenty-four 
hours. Lady Catherine could not tear up the marriage 
settlements, burn the special license, dismiss in dud- 
geon their Graces of Salop and the branches of the 
Luttrel family accommodated in the Salop coach, and 
seandaize Lady Stukely by sending back to the wars 
from which he had been torn, to play his part and get 


astormy voyage, purposing to post to Tunbridge |his portion of this world’s goods, however burdened, 
the innocent bridegroom, who, in the circumstances of 


to our plans, I do not think it is right—believe me,I/sundry lords and ladies Luttrel, traveling in their! fication, and ridicule of the miserable failure. No, 


however, Lord Robert might have been brought to 
welcome the release had he been fully enlightened and 


Like most hot-headed, simple-hearted, bluster- 


ter of his fellows. He had written chivalrously in his 
first dim glimpse of Lady Catherine’s misfortune, that 
he would not hesitate to call out every man who should 
suggest his giving her up. If she gave him up at the 
eleventh hour he would grind his teeth and prepare to 
fight all round the whole world whom he suspected of 
grinning and sneering at his discomfiture. 

No final breaking-off of the marriage could be in 
those days to those people—not with Lady Catherine 
cut to the quick with her pride—and the young, gra- 
cious, kindly girl had, without knowing it, been proud 
in her own way—laid in the very dust, her moral na- 
ture frozen in its vitals. The rupture was impossible, 
though the Duke of Salop was moved to elevate his 
chin, let fall his eyeglass, and murmur to his congenial 
first-born, “Heavens! what a pill itis fora boy like 
poor Bob to swallow, though he has Oxham to gild 
the pill.” Though Lady Stukely, in the retirement of 
her darkened room and great bed, beat her hands to- 
gether and cried weakly by way of comforting herself 
too, out of the treasure-house of her experience, “the 
lad was a fine lad, and he is stanch, at least he will 
not rob or beat my Kitty.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LAST MEETING. 


Complete change of scene and the climate of Portugal 
and Spain, did not suit Lady Catherine. The crushed 
and wounded woman was far from popular among the 
half Bohemian military set to which, while morbidly 
shrinking from strangers, she was introduced. Even 
the pity excited by the sad story written on her young 
face, together with the honor due to her rank, rapidly 
passed into the careless contempt which coarse minds 
are aptto fecl when they are constrained to pity, and 
when, at the same time, the privileges which they would 
respect remain unclaimed. Lord Robert, on the con- 
trary, was exceedingly popular as a frank, high-spirited 
young man, who had kept his word at all hazards, and 
the skeleton at whose feast was keenly appreciated. His 
gentlemanlike forbearance with his wife’s peculiarities, 
was loudly commended, while tle avoidance of and re- 
pugnance to Lady Catherine, which underlay the indul- 
gence, was overlooked and escaped remark. 

Within a year, by mutual consent, and quite as much 
by her will as by Lord Robert's, Iady Catherine return- 
ed with Sally Judd to England. 

Lady Catherine was not without a call of duty sum- 
moning her home, for Lady Stukely was on her death- 
bed, the lingering, painless, pathetically peaceful death. 
bed, in all the centuries, ofhonest Uhristain old age long 
reconciled to its adversaries. Lady Catherine waited 
dutifully and lovingly by the bed to which, day and 
night, Summer and Winter, came without the prospect 
of change to the aged woman, save the great change 
through death and the grave. Like all such watchers by 
such beds, Lady Catherine found the noise, the strife, the 
very bitterness of life, stilled and sweetened in the half- 
solemn, half-sweet, wholly human and familiar calmness. 
Then came another of the turning-points in Lady Cath- 
erine’s life—one of those turning-points silent in propor- 
tion to their importance, and which are, for the most 
part, better left in silence. 

After Lady Stukely’s death, Lady Catherine began to 
cultivate her privileges, duties, and tastes, languid] 
and fitfully at first, always more steadily and soneneatel- 
ly. These duties included returning tosociety, to which 
her rank and fortune gave her an unforfeited passport, 
and exchanging civilities with the Salop family, for no- 
thing had happened which could legally dissolve Lady 
Catherine’s marriage, and she was still to be considered 
and coveted by Lord Robert’s family as a rich, child 
less wife, who, if Oxham must eventually go back to a 
Fortescue, had yet enough in her power to render desir- 
able the bridging over the gulf of incompatibility between 
her and Lord Robert. 

Lady Catherine improved greatly in health, and 
brightened altogether—she was still under five-and- 
twenty—until she attained the neutral tint of being re- 
garded as a high-bred example in the right ordering of 
\a great establishment, a judge and ally in the church 
services established to convert the heathenness of the 
land and iu the elementary schools which Hannah More 
was employed in setting a-going to inform the people's 
dense ignorance, in cottage aids, in simple literature and 
art, flowers, and needle-work. Lady Catherine took 
younger unmarried women under her chaperonage to 
county and town balls, to the play, to an auction, or 
an archery meeting—at the last she would distribute the 
prizes and be spoken of as pleasant-looking in her lady- 
hood and good nature, in spite of her plainness. She 
resided chiefly at her own country house of Oxham, 
which had not received its master. There Lady Cath- 











day, and one day before their graces of Salop, and!the case, would be exposed to the chief blame, morti- 


erine’s rooms were not only stately but cheerful and 
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with her birds, her pug, her Angola cat, her plants, her 
books, her worsted work. ‘These rooms were as different 
as possible from Lady Catherine’s cheerless, foreign 
apartments—<«mpty of occupation, devoid of ornament— 
where she had lodged with her husband, and he had paid 
her freezing, goading visits of ceremony. 

For outward interest at Oxham, Lady Catherine had 
her friendly neighbors in general, and her rector in 
particular, her poultry, pet little cows and ,ponies, 
as well as pet village maids and lads, old men ard wo- 
men, all the innocent kindly ties of an innocent kindly 
woman. 

Time wore on. Lady Catherine heard the public 

news from rumor and the newspapers. Lord Robert 
was marching and picketing under broiling suns and 
rainy moons, reconnvitering by hedges and in ditches, 
faring on chance fare, playing his part in bloody bat- 
tles and desperate assaults, having the shine taken out 
of the man as well as outof his uniform. The peace 
of 1814 came, and the allies were in Paris, where Lord 
Robert tarried with other disengaged gentlemen. An- 
other whirlwind broke over the world when the lion 
was loose again, and the destiny of a quarter of the 
world to be settled once more. The battle of Water- 
loo followed, with the hurrying of frantic couriers 
east and west, north and south, to Russia, Italy, Eng- 
land and America, and with oue little quaintly, coldly 
formal, yet familiar school-boy note to Lady Cather. 
ine, beginning, “* Dear Lady Catherine,” and ending 
“ Your obedient servant, Robert Luttrel ”—certifying 
that a great battle had been fought and won, peace 
was about to be established at last, and Lord Robert 
Luttrel, whose name Lady Catherire bore, was among 
the triumphant survivors. A throb of duty and dig- 
nity, perhaps born of discipline, dispatched that 'etter, 
a throb of duty and dignity acknowled it fitly. Nay, 
more, when Lord Robert was safe back in England 
only to find that his agent, from having indulged 
freely in the land mrnia and other manias which col- 
lapsed with the peace, had spent the money which 
Lord Robert, not being a gambler who could gamble 
anywhere and at any odd moment, had been too con- 
tinuously and busily engaged on active service to fail 
to spare, he was persuaded to apply through his 
agent and his wife’s agent for help from Lady Cathe- 
rine. Why not! He had not robbed—not to say 
beaten her—even to the extent marriage might have 
permitted him to do. He had not wronged her will- 
fully. Destiny had been against them—a great mu- 
tual misfortune had separated them—he thought. It 
was true that he only proposed to borrow from Lady 
Catherine a loan to which she would have been heart- 
ily welcome from him, had she required or sought it, 
at any time all these years. 

Lady Catherine did not hesitate for a moment over 
this request. She wrote a generous letter; she sent 
immediate and imperative orders to her agent to do 
what he could for Lord Robert in his embarrassments 
incurred while he was serving his country. 

Both lived mostly in the country at their different 
seats, where there were several shires linked together 
to form a barrier between them. When the lady and 
the gentleman were in town, naturally they were in 
different sets. ‘They heard of each other—shyly and 
a little curiously; Lord Robert of Lady Catherine, as 
a good plain woman who might have grown twadd- 
ling and bigoted in his eyes, but who could be trust- 
ed not to disgrace the shred of connection between 
them; Lady Catherine of Lord Robert, as roughened 
and louder (since even a Lord Robert may roughen 
and wax louder by campaigning), offering a rude 
version of a lordly bearing—a man somewhat given 
to violent exercise even of his lawful power, to ex- 
cesses of temper in public and private, and addicted 
to those who might be stigmatized as boon compan- 
ions in his man’s fastness of Chevington Friars, but 
still not by any means regarded as a man beyond the 
pale of society and social esteem. Sometimes comi- 
cally petty details floated to the husband and wife 
of their respective ways and doings; how Lady Cath- 
erine would not consent to adopt a wig, but wore her 
own silvering hair under her turban or cap; how Lord 
Robert had shown the fiercest grizzled mutton-chop- 
ped whiskers at the nearest assizes and assize ball; 
how Lady Catherine had founded a home for incura- 
bles, including the blind victims of small-pox; how 
Lord Robert had knocked down a refractory post- 
boy to be sure, the post-boy had been brutal to his 
horses as well as insolent to his employer—and after 
teaching the man a lesson in humanity and civility, 
Lord Robert had promptly administed a solatium in 
current coin of the realm. 

Then there came a time when Lord Robert visiting 
within the county in which Oxham was situated, and 
hardened by long immunity to a painful, accidental 
encounter, ventured to follow the hunt so near to his 
wife’s gates that when he was badly thrown hers 
happened to be the nearest house within several miles. 

The members of the hunt who were on the spot, 
and who knew the gentlemen and his story, consulted 

egether and fidgeted a good deal before ~_ arrang- 
ed that he should be carried to Oxham. ‘They did 


broken and unknown injuries loomed in the back- 
ground, but delay and such insuflicient accomm >da- 
tion as any of the neighboring farm-houses could af- 
ford might well have the worst consequences in the 
case of a heavy elderly man, whose constitution 
had been tried by active foreign service. It was 
quite within men’s memories how the late Duke of! 
Dorset had met with his accident while hunting with 
Lord Powers court’s harriers over in Ireland, and had 
risen without assistance and run half a dozen yards 
across the furrows before he staggered and feil to rise 
0 more. 

In’ the meantime Lord Robert had recovered his 
senses, and was fit to be told what was the most 
likely place for a gentlemen hurt on the hunting 
field to be taken to, and could enter his objection if 
his alienation from his wife were of such a nature that 
he could not seek shelter under her roof in cireum- 
stances when a man woul] not turn his enemy’s dog 
from the door. 

Lord Robert made no objection. Perhaps his head 
was not clear yet, perhaps he was conscious of greater 
injuries than men guessed at, and judged that he 
might as well die at Oxham as elsewhere,if there were 
not a certain propriety in its master drawing his last 
breath there, though he had never crossed the thresh- 
old before. Whatever the reason, after a moment’s 
thought, Lord Robert gave a gruff consent to the 
movement, ’ 

Lady Catherine was from home for the day, gone to 
superintend her home for incurables, when the anxious 
group, with Lord Robert on men’s shoulders in their 
centre, arrived, but the servants were ready to do the 
honors of the house in Lady Catherine’s absence, and 
to render every assistance. 

Sally Judd, a sagacious, responsible old woman, in 
her black silk gown and white silk shawl, was forward 
to help and relieve an old master and acquaintance. 

Lord Robert recognized Sally as she plied him with 
restoratives. 

© Well, how are you, Sally? How has the world 
gone with you?” he inquired faintly, not proving 
himself abashed nor overcome by more than pain and 
giddiness. 

“ Middling well, my Lord; but Pm main sorry that 
you’ve met with this toss,” answered Sally, directly. 

“ The old man,” was her verdict when she turned 
away, “Vil warrant his conscience feels none the 
guntier nor the tenderer.” 

Sally, like many people, confounded conscience with 
capacity of feeling, and then, as if aware of her in- 
justice, she added emphatically, “Which I never said; 
Lord Robert was either avery bad man, or a very bad 
master, but he was found wanting when he had to 
deal with myself and my lady, as they were pulled up 
and brought to book for what had brought and 
what had keep’ ’em together; and when they were like 
to go clean distraught with the beggary which the 
small-pox had left behind it for their portion. Lady 
Catherine has lived it down, and grown a _ well to-do 
woman again—why should she not ? But the two are 
crossing each other’s paths afresh when—as sure as I 
ever seed it in a man’s eyes—there’s death in his path 
let them doctors say what they will. Eh, it mun be 
no less than death that sends Lord Robert here at 
this hour of the day. What will my lady think ? 
daisy me knows the upshot !” finished Sally, appeal 
ing to a mysterious and yet familiar oracle. 

The doctors, soon summoned, saw cause to dread 
such irreparable evil that they did not dare to 
precipitate matters by removing Lord Robert 
from the couch in the morning-room to, Lady Cathe- 
rine’s own room, to which he had been first taken in 
the confusion and consternation. There he dozed for 
the rest of the short Autumn day, occasionally roused 
to take what medicines were tried by the assiduous 
watchers, occasionally rousing himself with a start of 
fitful recollection to the scene and circumstances. How 
different this room was from other rooms he recol- 
lected. He Was so fond of animals that the ruling 
passion strong in death made him have a perception | 
of Lady Catherine’s pets, and transported his half-| 
wandering imagination to her out-of-door favorites, | 
which would have been his favorites too, brothers and | 
‘sisters to his favorites. He had entertained a boyish 
admiration for bright colors and pleasant outlines, 
though he had not known how, in amending the stiff, 
bare retails of his single man’s house in Chevington 
Friars, to put in practice the taste which was now in- 
stinctively, and with an absence of the reasoning fac- 
ulty, gratified. “By George! Its nice—I have not 
seen so nice a room fora long time,” he muttered gent- 
ly. In one of his waking moments Lord Robert’s eye 
fell on the handwriting of a letter lying on the little 
table close to his couch, and it roused him with a 
sense of familiarity with the spider-legged characters. 


Surely that was his sister Jane’s handwriting ? How 
long was it since she had written to him’? Yet he 
and Jenny used to be good friends long ago. In his 


selfish bachelor and widower habits he had grown out 
of knowledge of the old place and the old people. 
Lady Catherine seemed to more of them than he knew. 











animated with their pleasant home and country view, | not apprehend the fall to be fatal, though ribs were | 











Thus life and consciousness ebbed and flowed, and 
| was sinking lower and lower, betore Lady Catherine at 
jlast returned from her “home,” and was told of who 
had been brought t» her door, andin what state he came. 
| After a great effort, she entered the room where he lay, 
while the doctors and attendants drew off tu the farthest 


, Window, whispered and shrugged their shoulders imper- 


ceptibly—the men of them because they could not tllow 
themselves any other display of feeling as a pendant to 
that of the women, who shook their heads and wiped 
their eyes, men and women turning their backs on the 
coupe’s last meeting, to be quickly succeded by a last 
parting. 

A final flash of intelligence sprang into Lord Robert’s 
eyes with Lady Catherine’s presence, and enabled him to 
take it in, in its entireness, for a brief moment. 

Lady Catherine was still in the dimity gown, and 
garden bonnet in which she had gone on her accustomed 
morning avocatious. Her face was simply whatit would 
be in her coffin—a face deeply scarred and blemished 
by small-pox, but the blurreduness of the features, the 
blearedness of the eyes, the scantiness of the hair, 
were gone with the recentness of the attack and 
the weak health which had helped to occasion them, 
Age had softened the destruction worked by disease 
as it softens most cestructions, and, like the gray 
lichens and mosses which cling to and surmount 
ruins, Lady Catherine’s white hair served as power to 
touch tenderly, and even to crown the wreck of her 
beauty. ler expression had passed from the intuitive 
gladness, and then the boundless despair of the girl, to 
the peace and freedom of the old woman, who has learned 
self-forgetfulness and with it seif-respect, patience sym- 
pathy. If Lord Robert had possessed the strength, he 
would have rubbed his eyes, though he had but to shut 
them in order to recall the hopeless, forlorn girl in the 
neglected, ugly invalid dress, who had been au iutoler- 
able offense to all his perceptions whea she had been 
out with him in the Peninsula. 

Lady Catherine gazed down with brimming eyes and 
quivering lips on the prostrate figure of her once gallant 
bridegroom, on the helpless bulk, the swollen, discolored 
face, the iron-gray hair, damp and in disorder, the 
breathing becoming always more labored and stertorous. 

“IT am very, very sorry for your accident, Lord 
Robert,” she said tremulcusly, touching him lightly in 
token of reconciliation, with an open, friendly, shaking 
old ivory hand. 

He answered her irretevautly, and with a groan. 

‘Lady Catherine,” he said, striving to keep steady 
the heavy eyes fixed upon her, “if you had been spared 
as you were when I knew you first, (by heavens! you 
were the loveliest, sweetest creature,) you would have 
been the happiest as well as the finest woman in Eng. 
land.’ 

He spoke in a high strained key, as if he sought to 
make her believe so much in their mutual justification. 

“ Ah! never mind; that is all past,” she sighed, hastily, 

“ Past,” he repeated in the same key; “ and [ am dead 
beat, but I wish that, knowing everything, I had it all to 
begin aad do over again.” 

“The first thing that you have to do over again is to 
get well and be about once more.” 

She tried to speak encouragingly while humoring his 
fancy. 

But Lord Robert had ceased to see orhear her. His 
beginning and doing all over again was not to be in this 
world! 





AT the magistrates’ sittings oa October 7th, at Eastborne, Kent, 
England, Robert Ragnel Reeves, a person of property, residing 
at Horsebridge, was fined £5 including costs, for an assault upon 
Mr. Alexander Hurst, brewer of Eastborne. Tue case for the com- 
plainant, was that he went to shoot over a farm at Warbleton, in 
exercise of a right he had beld for many years, wien Mr. Reeves, 
who had recently purchased the property, but whose possession 
had not commenced, appeared on the scene with gun and dogs. 
He usked what business the complainant bad there, and followed 
him about for seven whole hours, during which time he used 
the most opprobrious epithets, and maliciously carried his gun 
‘na position to endanger the complainants safety. Mr. Reeves 
also tuld his men to pitch bim into the pond, aud invited bim to 
tight a duel, finally striking him on the bead with his fist, and 
seizing his bea d. Complainant squeezed defendaat’s hand 
and cloing with bim threw him intoa coppice. But for 
the forbearance of Mr. Hurst the comsequences might have been 
very serious, considering that both men had loaded guns. 

io -o- 4 eo 

A BENEVOLENT fruit-raiser in Worcester, England, was recently 
much annoyed by little boys, who stole his peaches, after the 
manner of such sual! adventurers. He one day saw a minute 
marauder go up into one of his trees. He was ready for the 
emergency, for he had provided a large stuffed dog, which he 
placed at the foot of the tree, and then retire! a little to watch 
the effects of his strategy. ‘Lhe little boy, having filled his 
stomach and his pockets with fruit, was about to descend, when 
his frightened e,e rested upon the animal, lt irst he tried blan- 
dishments, viz., whistling, coaxing. Then he tried the sterner 
dodges, viz., threatening, scolding. All was thrown away upon 
the stuffed dog, standing sternly there, and never moving his 
stiff tail an inch to the right or the left. ‘Ihe little boy had 
never seen a dog like that, and after a while he understood that 
the tree wust be his dormitory for the night. The hours dragged 
wearily on. The stuffed dog looked bigger and bigger in the “ark. 
There was # plenty of peaches, but where was the little boy to 
find appetite? In the morning the owaer appeared, and usKed, 
the little boy how be happened to be in the tree. Alas! not in 
the least regenerated by his sufferings, he answered that he had 
been chased by the dog and he had ascended for safety. 


























THE ALBION. 
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At Eventide it Shall be Light. 


Forth to thy work from morn till night, 
Through fog and din thy path would be; 
Whilst { at home upon the height 
Would work, and rest, and wait for thee. 


But now along the way of lite 
Through dust and din my path must be, 
Whilst thou above all mists and strife, 
Waitest at Home, on high, for me. 


I will not call them ‘‘ weary ways;” 
No murmur ever left thy lips: 

I will not sigh o’er ** dreary days,” 
Though darkened by thy light’s eclipse. 





A Presence wraps me everywhere, 
The Presence in which (hou art blest; 
The Face, the Syn of Worlds, is there, 
Yet bright to us the glistening west, 


The work is good, the way is right— 
Bat yet, I think, an hour shall be 
At evening on the home-like height 
W hich wil! be morn to thee and me. 


NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 


Part the Third; Book the Fifth. 
THE COMBAT AFTER THE VICTORY. 


II.—Gavuvain’s SELF-QUESTIONING. 
(Continued trom our last.| 

Ganvain was thunderstruck. In the midst of social war, in 
the very white heat of all hatreds and all vengeances, at the 
darkest and most furious moment of the struggle, at the hour 
when crime furnisbed all its fires and bate all its blackness, at 
that instant of conflict, when every sentiment becomes a missile, 
when the strife is 8» fierce that one no longer knows what is 
justice, honesty, or truth, suddenly the Unknown-—mysterious 
warner of soula—caused the glorious rays of eternal truth ‘o 
sbice in all their, splendour across human light and darkness, 

About that dark duel between the talse and the relatively 
true, there, in the depths the face of Truth itself suddenly ap- 
peared. Snaddenly the feeble had shown their might. 

He had seen three poor creatures, only lately born, and as yet 
with scarcely any powers of reasun, fatherless, motherless, de- 
serted, and alone, lisping, smiling, having against them civil 
war, retaliation, the horrible logic of reprisals, murder, carnage, 
fratricide, rage, hatred, al the Gorgons—triumph against those 
powers. He had seen the defeat and extinction of a horrible con- 
flagration kindled to commit a crime; he nad seen atrocious in- 
tentions disconcerted and brought to nought; be had seen ancient 
feudal ferocity, inexorable disdain, the professed experience of 
the necessities of war, the reasons of State, all the arrogant re- 
80 ves of a savage old man, vanish before the clear gaze of those 
who had only just begun to live. And this was natural, for he 
who bas not yet lived has done no evil; he is justice, truth, 
purity; and the highest agents of heaven hover about the souls 
of little children. 

A useful spectacle, teachinga worthy lesson. The maddened, 
merciless combatants, face to face with all the crimes, all the 
outrages of war, fanaticism, assassination, revenge kindling the 
faggots, death coming t rch in band, had suddenly seen all- 
powerful Innocence raise itself above this enormous legion of 
crimes. And Innocence had conquered, : , 

One could say: No, ctvil war does not exist; barbarism does 
not exist; hatred does not exist; crime does not exist; darkness 
does not exist. To scatter these spectres it oaly needed that 
god-like day-dawn,—!ufancy. é 

Never in avy conflict had God and Satan been more plainly 
visible. This conflict had a human coascience for its arena, — 
the conscience of Lantenac. we 

Now the battle began again, more desperate, more decisive 
still perbaps, in another i . — the conscience of Gaavain, 

What a Goitte- ground is the soul of man! We are given up 
to those gods, those monsters, those giauts—our thoughts. 
Often these very terrible belligerents trample our very souls 
down beneath their feet. 

Gauvein meditated. 

The Marquis de Lantenac, surrounded, doomed, condemned, 
outla ved, shut in like the wild beast of the circus, held like a 
pail in the pincers, enclosed in his refuge now made bis prison, 
bound on every side by a wall of iron and fire. had succeeded in 
stealing away. He had performed a miracle in escaping. He had 








lof civil war, to the routine of blood, to fratricide! The divine 
| law of forgiveness, of self-denial, redemption, sacrifice, existed 
| for the combatants of error, and did not exist for the soldiers of 
truth ! 

What! Make no fight on this side of nobleness? Resign 
them selves to this defeat? They, the stronger, to show them- 
selves the weaker? They victorious, to me assassins, and 
cause it to be said that there were those on the side of Monarchy 
who saved children, and those on the side of the Republic who 
slew old men ! 

The world would see this great soldier, this powerful old man 
of eighty, this disarmed warrior, stolen rather than captured, 
seized in the performance of a good action, seized of his own 
free will with the sweat of a noble devotion still upon bis brow, 
mount the steps of the scaffoldf§as he would mount to be changed 
from a mortal intoa god. Would they lay beneath the knife 
that head about which would circle, as suppliants the souls ot 
the three little angels he had saved ! And in the face of this 
punishment—intamous for the executioners a smile would be 
seen on the face uf that man, and a blush of shame on the face 
of the Republic. And this would be accomplished in the pre- 
sence of Gauvain, their chief! He could stop it, and he was 
about to let it go on. He was ready to rest content under that 
hanghty absolution: ‘* This concerns thee no longer.” And he 
was not even to say to himself that in such a case abdication of 
a thority was complicity! He was not to perceive that, of two 
men engaged in an action so hideous, he who permits the thing 
is worse than the man who does the work, because he is the 
coward ! 

But this death had he not threatened it! Had not he, Gauvain 
the merciful, declared that Lentenac should have no mercy, that 
he would himself deliver Lantenac to Cimourdain ? That head 
—he owed it. Well, he would pay the debt. So beit. i ut was 
this, indeed, the same head ? 


Hitherto, Gauvain bad seen in Lantenac only the barbarous 
warrior, the fanatic of royalty and feudalism, the slaughterer of 
prisoners, an assassin whom war had !et loose, a man of blood. 
That man he bad not feared; he would sentence to death that 
issuer of death-warrants; towards the unforgiving, he would be 
unforgiving too. Nothing more simple; the road was marked 
out and terribly plain to follow; everything foreseen; he would 
kill those who killed; the path of horror was clear and straight. 
Unexpectedly that straight line had been broken; a sudden turn 
in the way revealed a new horizon; a metamorphosis had taken 
place. An unknown lantenac entered upon the scene. A 
hero sprang up from the monster; more thau a hero-a man. 
More than a soul—a heart. it was no longer a murderer that 
Gauvain had before him, but a saviour, Gauvain was fiung to 
the earth by a flood of heavenly radiance. Lantenac had strack 
him with the thunderbolt cf generosity. 

And should not the converted Lantenac convert Gauvain in 
his turn ? 


that sheaf of scourges called the Past —Tie Marguis de Lantenac 
was in the toub--the heavy eternal door bad closed upon him— 
would some one come from with»ut, to draw back the bolt; this 
soc al evil-doer was dead, and with him died revolt, fratricidal 
contest, and fiendish war. Would any one be found to bring 
bim to life? Oh, how the head of Death wouldgrin! That 
spectre would say, ** Good! here I am alive again, you set of 
idiots !” 

How he would once more set himself to his hideous work; 
bow joyously and implacably this Lautenac would plunge anew 
into the guif of war and hatred, and on the morrow would again 
be seen houses burning, priconers massacred, the wounded slain 
women shot. 

And, after all, did not Gauvain exaggerate this action which 
had fascinated him ? Three children were lost; Lantenac saved 
them. But who had flung them intothe peril? Was it not 
Lantenac ? Who had set those three cradles in the heart of the 
conflagration? Was it not Imanus? Who waslmanus? The 
lieutenant of the Marquis. ‘Lhe one responsible is the chief. 
Hence the incendiary and the assassin was Lantenac. What had 
he done so praiseworthy ? He had not persisted to the end -that 
was all. Atter having conceived the crime, he had recoiled 
before it. He bad become horritied at himself. That mother’s 
cry had wakened in him those remains of human mercy which 
exist in all souls, even the most hardened. After thiscry he had 
retraced his steps. ‘at of the night where he had buried him- 
self he hastened towards the day. After having brought about 
the crime he caused its defeat. His whole merit consisted in 
this— not to have been a monster to the end. And in return for 
80 little, to restore him all! To give him treedom, the fields, 
the plains, air, day; restore to him the forest which he would 
employ to shelter his bandits; restore him liberty, which he 
would use to bring about slavery; restore life, which he wou'd 
devote to death ! 

As for trying to come to an agreement with him, attempting 
to treat with that arrogant soul, propose his deliverance under 
certain conditions, demand if he would consent, were his life 
spared, henceforth to abstain from all hostilities aud all revolt— 
what an errur such an offer would be-—-what an advantage it 
would give bim—what scorn would the proposer burl against bim- 
self—how he would baffle the questioner by his answer-—‘* Keep 
such shame for yourself——kill me !” 

‘Lhere was, in short, nothing to do with this man but to slay or 
set him free. He stood upon a pinnacle. He was ever ready to 
soar or to plunge down. ‘To himself he was both an eagle and a 
precipice! Marvellous soul! ‘Yo slay him? What a pang of 
conscience! To set him free? What a responsibility ! 
Lantenac saved, all would begin anew with Vendee, like 
struggle with a hydra whose heads have not been all cut off. 

the twinkling of an eye, with the rapidity of a meteor, the flame 
extinguished by this man’s disappearance would blaze up again. 
Lantenac would never rest until be bad carried out the execrable 


“bat! Was this stroke of light to produce no counter-stroke? | plan—of placing, like the cover of a tomb, Monarchy upon the 
Was the man of the Past to pus: on in front, and the man of the| Republic, and England upon France. 
Fature to fall back? Was the man of barbarism and supersti- | sacrifice France. 


To save Lantenac was tu 
Life to Lantenae was death to a host of inno- 


tion suddenly to unfold angel pinions, and sore aloft, to watch | cent beings—men, women, children, caught anew in that domes- 
the man of the ideal crewl beneath him m the mire and the|tic war; it was the landing of the English, the retreat of the Re- 
night? Gauvain to lie wallowing in the blood-stained rut of the | volution; it was the sacking of the villagers, the rending ot the 
Past, while Lautenac rose to a new existence in the sublime} people, the mangling of Brittany; it was flinging the prey back 
Future ? into the tiger’s claw. And Gauvain, in the midst of uncertain 
Besides, there was something else. They were kinsmen. gleams and untwisted rays «f light, beheld vaguely rise upon his 


being forced into it ? 


This blood which he was about to spill—tor to let it be spilled 
was to spill it himself - was not this his blood, his, Gauvain's? 
His grandfather was dead, but his great-uncle lived, and this 
great-uncle was the Marquis de La.tenac. Would pot that an- 
cestor who had gone to the grave rise to prevent bis brother from 
“Would be not command bis grandson 
th to t that crown of white hair become pure as 
his own angelic halo? Did not a spectre loom with indignant 





eyes, between him, Gauvain and Lantenac ? 


Was it then, the aim of the Kevolution to slay man’s best in- 
stincts ? Had it been born to break the ties ot family and to 


stifle hamanity ? Far from it. It was to affirm these glorious 


realities, not to deny them, that '89 bad arisen. To overturn the 
Bastiles was to deliver h ity; to abolish feudality was to 
found families. The author being the point from whence au- 
thority sets out, and authority being included in the author, 
there can be no other authority than paternity; hence the legiti- 
macy of the queen-bee who creates her people, and who, being 
mother, is queen; hence the absurdity of the king-man, who, 
not being father, cannot be master. Hence the suppression of 
the King; hence the Republic. Family, humanity, revolution. 
Kevolution is the accession of the people, and, at the bottom, 
the People is Man 

The thing to decide was whether, when Lantenac returned 
into humanity, Gauvain should go back to his family. The thing 
to decide was whether the uncle and nephew should meet again 
in a higher light, or whether the nephew’s recoil should reply to 
the unel-s progress. 

The question in this pathetic debate between Gauvain aad his 














accomplisted that masterpiece, the most difficult of all in such a 
war—flight. He had again taken possession of the forest to en- | 
trench himselt there —of the neighborhood to fight there —of the 
shadow to disappear within it. He had once more become the 
formidable goer and comer, and dangerous wanderer—the cap- | 
tain of the invisible troops—the chiet of the underground army | 
—the forest king. Gauvain bad the victory, but Lantenac had | 
his liberty. Henceforth Lantenac had satety before him, limit-| 
less freedom. an inexhanstible choice ot asylums. He was un- | 
seizable, unapproacbable, inaccessible. ‘I'he lion bad been, 
taken in the snare, and bad broken through. And now be had| 
re-entered it. . | 
The Marquis de Lautenac had voluatarily, spontaneously, of | 
his own free will, lett the forest, the shado v, safety, freedom, to | 
retarn to that horrible peril; valiant the first time when Gaavain | 
saw bim plunge into ths conflagration at the risk of being eu- 
ulfed therein; valiant a second time, when he came down that | 
dder which delivered him to bis eneunes 
tion to otners, of perdition to bimselt. 
Aud why had be acted thas. ‘To save three children. 
now what were they abont to do to this man ? 


a ladder of salva- | 


Aud 
Guiilotiae bim. | 

So, this man, tor the sake of three children—bis own? No. | 
His kinsmen? No. His peersin rauk? No. For three little | 
beggars —chance children, fuandlings, uuknown, ragged, bare | 
footed—this nobleman, this prince, this old man, free, safe, 


conscience had resolved itself into this, and the answer seemed 
to come of itself—be must save lantenac. Yes; but France ? 

Here the bewildering problem suddenly changed its face. 
What! france at bay? France betrayed, fl ung open, dis- 
mantled ? Having no longer a moat, Germany would cross the 
Rhine; no longer a wall, Italy would leap the Alpsa d Spain the 
Pyrenees. There would remain for | rance that great abyss, the 
ocean. She still possesses that vast expense. She could back 
herself against it, and giantess, supported by the entire sea, 
could combat the whole earth. A position, after all, impregnable 
Yet no! this position would fail her Tbe ocean no longer be- 
longed to her. In this ocean was Fngland. True England was 
at a loss how to cross it. Well, a man would fling her a bridge; 
a wan would extend bis hand to her: a man would go to Pitt, to 
Craig, to Cornwullis, to Dundas, te the pirates, und say: 
“Come !” A man would cry: ** England, seize France !' And 
this man was the Marquis de Luntenac. 

This wan was now held fast. Atter a frenzied, exasperating 
three months’ chase, be bad at last been taken. The band of the 
Revolution bad just closed upon the accursed one; the clenched 
fist ot ‘83 had seized tbis royalist murderer by the throat. 
Turongh that mysterious predestination from on bigh which | 
mingles with human affairs, it was in the duageon belonging to| 
bis tamily that this parricide now awaited his punishment. The | 
feudal lord was in the feadal oubliette. The stones of his own 


triumphant for escape is a triamph—uad risked all, compro-| castle rose against him and shut bim in, and he who had sougbt 


mised all, lost all; and at the same time he restored the babes, 
had proudiy brought his own bead; and this head hitherto ter- 
rible bat now glorious, be offered to his foes. And what were 
they about todo? Accept the sacrifice. 

The Marquis dv Lantenac had had the choice between the life 
of others and his own; and in this sublime opportunity of de- 
cision be had chosen death. It was to be granted him. He was 
to be killed. What a reward for heroism! Respond toa deed 
of generosity by a deed of barbarity! What a degradation of 
the Revolution’! What a bumiliation of the Repnblic ! 

Whilst this creature of prejudices aud slaveries, suddenly 
transformed, became once = a human being, the man who 
strove for deliverance and freedom chose to cling to the horrors 


| to betray his country bad been betrayed by his own dwelling. 
God had visibly arranged all this; the hour bad sounded; the 
Revolution had taken prisoner this public enemy; be could no 
longer fight, he could no longer struggle, he could no longer 
|hariu; in this Vendee, which owned so many arms, his was the 
sole brain; with his extinction, civil war would he extinct. te 
was held fast; a tragicail yet happy conclusion. afterso many 
massacres, 0 much blooished, he wasa captive. ‘I'bis map, 
who had slain so pitilessly—it was his tarn to die. And if some 
one should be found to save him ! 
Cimourdain, that is to say, 93, held Lantenac, that is to say, 
Monarchy, and could any one be found to snatch its prey from 
that hand of bronze? Lantenac, the map in whom concentrated 


reverie this problem which stood before hiu —the setting free 
the tiger of liberty. 

And then the question reappeared under its first aspect; the 
stone of Sisyphus, which is no other than the combat of man 
with himself, fell back—Was Luantenac that tiger ? 


Perhaps he bad been; but was he still? Gauvain was dizzy 
beneath the whirl aud conflict in his coul; his thoughts turned 
and circled upon themselves with snake-like swiftness. After 
the closest examivation could any one devy Lantenae’s devotion, 
his stoical seif-denial, L.s superb disinterestedness ? What! To 
prove hi2 humanity in the presence of the open jaws of civil 
war! What! In tiis contest of inferior truths, to bring the 
highest truth of all! What! To prove that above royalties, 
beyond revolutious above earthly questions, is the grand tend r- 
aess of the human sul, the recognition of the protection due to 
the feeble from tie strong, the safety das to those who are 
perishing from those who are saved, the paternity due from all 
old men to all littie children! To prove these magniticent 
truths by giving up his life! To be a general, and renounce 
strategy, battle, revenge ! What! To be a royalist, and to take 
a balance and to put in onescale the king of France, a monarchy 
of tifteen centuries, old laws to re-establish, ancient society to 
restore, and in the other, three little uunkuown peasants, and to 
find the king, the throne, the eceptre, and fifteen centuries of 
monarchy too light to weigh against three innocent creatures. 
And then !—was all that nothing? Wuat! Could he who had 
done this remain a tiger? Ought he to be treated like a wild 
beast? No, o0,no! The man who bad just illaminated the 
abyss of civil war by the light of a divine action vas not a mon- 
ster. The sword-bearer was metamorphosed into the angel of 
light. ‘The hellish Satan had again become the heavenly Lucifer. 
Lautenac bad atoned for all bis barbarities by one act uf sacrifice; 
in losing his body he had saved his soul; he had become inno- 
cent again; be had signed his own pardon. Does not the right 
of self-forgiveness exist? From this time he was to be 
venerated. 

Lantenac bad just showr himself almostsuperhuman, It was 
now Gauvain’s turn. Ganvain was called upon to answer bim. 
Lhe struggle of good and evil passions made the world a chaos 
at this epoch; Lantenac, dominating the chaos, bad just brought 
humanity out of it; it now remained for Gauvain to bring forth 
their family from thence. What was he about to do? Was 
Gauvain about to betray the trust Providence had reposed in 
him? No. Aud he murmured withio himself, ‘* Let us save 
Lantenac.” And a voice answered—* lt is well. Go ou; aid 
the English. Desert. Pass over to the enemy. Save lantenac 
and betray France,” And Gauvain shudderad. ‘ Tby solation 
is no solution, O dreamer !” 

Gauvain saw in the shadow the sinister smile of the Sphinx. 
This situation was a sort of formida»le cross-way where hostile 
trutbs met one auetier, and where the three bighest ideas of 
man—humanity, tamily, country—looked in each other's faces, 
Each of these voices took up the world in its turn, aud each 
uttered truth. How to choose? Each in its turn seemed to find 
the point where wisdom and justice met, and said--** Do this !” 
Was that the thing he ought todo? Yes. No, Argument said 
one thing, and feeling another; the two counsels were in direct 
op osition. Logie is only reason; feeling is otten conscience; 
the one comes from man himself, the other from a higher 
source, Hence it is that sentiment bas less clearness and more 
power. 

Sull, what force stern reason possesses! (auvain hesitated, 
Maddening perplexity ! Two abysses opened before him. Should 
he let the Marquis perish? Should he save him? He mast 
plunge into one depth or the other. In which of these two gulfs 
lay Daty ? 


(To be continued in our next.) 
Gi This translation is printed by the permission of Hanrzs & Baetarn:. 
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A Financial Blunder by Germany. 


In passing from the silver to the gold standard, 
the Berlin tHoanciers do not seem to have acted 
with their ordinary circumspection. While sil- 
ver is being gradually w.thdrawn from circula- 
tion by the Government, the gold ‘ssued instead, 
finde its way to foreign markets as fast as it 
leaves the Mint. The main cause of this un- 
pleasing misbap, is the slowness of the authori- 
ties in completing the transition from the one 
standard to the other, There is jast enough sil- 
ver bought up and sent out of the country by 
the Mint to reduce its price abroad; while gold, 
being too slowly icsued to sdmit of silver being 
prohibited as a legal tender, without delay, the 
silver, thos bsing lowered in value, vaturally 
finds its way back te this country, and by money 
dealers is msde to replace the gold, for whose 
benefit it wae officially expelled. Thus it is thar 
foreign bankers are in a position to pay 6 thalere 
204 groschen for the German sovereiga—worth 
6 thalers 20 groschen only at Berlin—and yet 
make a profit ot half a groschen (rather more 
than a talfpenny) on each piece. The conse- 
quences of tnis teiling in equality have been so 
rapidly developed that, if current romors are 
correct, the Miot bas stopped issuing gold alto- 
gether. Atallevents, the virgin gold had no 
sooner mad its appearance in the German porte- 
monnais than it took flight, and, to tbe general 
dismay, was replaced by the dirty silver gros: 
cheus of the country. There can be no doubt 
that a large quantity of the new coin has quitted 
German soil, to be melted dowa abroad, and, i! 
the truth were known, to be reconvorted in to it- 
pristine thape of Napoleons. Ccnsiderlug the 
xzreat commercial advantages Germany hoped to 
recore by the introduction of the gold currency. 
this is but a sorry beginning. The remedy oi- 
viously is to acelerate the exclusive adoption of 
the pew tender. Bunt this is the very thing 
which cannot be done. The date tixed by law ie 
still three months distant, and witn the ecanty 
wmachivery at their disporal, the Mint could not 
tura out anything like a sufficient quantity o! 
soverings eulier, even if the law were changed, 
The oversight in not adding to the resources vi 
the Mint at the right time, is aggravated by the 
preecnt measure, invo'vivng not ovly the iutro. 
duction of gold into all Germany, but also the 
acceptance of a new silver cvin in the southern 
half of the Empire. In the North the mark, 
which is to supersed» the thaler, does not necesi- 
tate a new silver coin, being just one-third of the 
expioded piece; whereas the South, having so 
long reckoned by the florin, which is po conve- 
nient fraction of the thaler, requires to be en- 
tirely provided with an entirely new stock of 
smali change. Under these circumstances t.e 
South, or, at avy rate, that portion represented 
by Bavaria aud Wurtemberg, will probably be 
unable to pass over to the new currency aad 
with it to the gold standerd by tne let of Janu- 
ary, as stipulated for the Norih and Badea Ove 
may well be pardoned a little curiosity as to how 
the difficulty will be solved. If the North aloue 
had to be considered, to withhold the issue ot 
gold ontil it can be showered over the land aud 
made the ouly legal tender, it would settle the 
question; but if the South, or a considerable 
portion of it, deems it unavoidable to cling to 
the florin beyond the period accorded tu the 
thaler, foreign bankere, »fter the legof January, 
i875, will still be able to boy up Germano gold 
at Munich, though they may fail to procure i: 
at Berlio. To raise the rate of discount, anJ 
curtail the circulation of notes, will, of course 
do somethizg to stem tbe evil; but will it do all 
that is peeded? And ie it a pardovable mistake 
to have overlooked results 80 unavoidably at- 
tending the injadicious manner in which the 
Teform was ushered tn f 





Tue EvRoPEAN AnD NoBit AMERICAN RartroaD 
Company bave made avother claim on the State 
of Maine for 30,000 scree ot land formerly 
granted by the Stute to the road, and reserved 
for echool purposes. Also, a claim of 10,000 
acres on the Penobscot River, granted by Mas- 
sachueetts to Maine at the time of separativn, 
and subject to the disposition of the Legisiatare. 





Tos Dutres or Incvrance bRoKeRt—Parorit- 
Less Litiaetion —‘Ibe suit of Robert Marray, 
Jr., agvinet Douglaes R»bivson and James F. 
Cox, occupied the attention of the Kings Oouuty 
Circuit Court four days of last week. According 
to the complaint, in 1866 Mr. Murray directed 
Messrs Rovinson & Cox insurance brokers, to 
effect an insurance of $7,500 on the bark Oliver 
Cutts,in which Murrsy bad a $26,C00 iaterest, by 
mortgage. Mes-ers. Robinson & Ccx took ov: 
@ policy for $7,600 aecordingly, in the Wuzbiog- 
ton Marive Insurance Company. The ba:k was 
then at Baker’s I-land, a guano depot in the 
Pecific, west of the Sandwich Islands. The vee- 
sel wae lost at sea, and on Mr. Murray’s applying 
to the broker’s for the policy, they iuformed bim 
that it was cancelled. Ao action was then 
brought for $7,500 damagee. The answer was 
that the policy was cancelled by order of the 
plaintiff; that the defendants offered to take out 
another policy before the news of the veseel’s 
loss was received; that the ship was unsea- 
worthy, and that the Washington Marine In- 
surance Company was insoivent, and the policy 
worthless. 

Justice Tappen charged the jary that they 
Were to find whether the defendants were author 
ized to caucel the policy, and in assessing dama- 
ges they were to take iuto account the solvency 
ot insolvency of thecompany. After an absence 
of nearly two bours, the jury returned with th 
sunounc ment that they had found that the de- 
defendunts were not authorized to cancel the 
policy. As they had sessed no damages, the 
Court sent them back to amend their verdict. 
After a short absence they found for the plaintiff 
six cents damages, 


THR COAL PRODUCT OF THE WORLD. 


The coalfields of Great Britain, though com- 
prising only a small portion of those known to 
exist throughout the world, yet farnished about 


one-balf the whole amount produced. This fact 

may be in a great measure attributed to the 

peculiar attention we have paid to this prolitic 

source of national wea'th. In otber countries, 

although coal is known to exist, the people have 

been satisfied with using the outcrops, possess- 

ing in their forests sufficient fusl for domestic 

purposes. The extension of steam machinery, 

the intreduction of railways, and the substitu- 
tion of steam for sailing veasels, hav: made the 

ase of coal a necesei'y of modern civilisation. 

Not only is it required as the motive power in 

the above cases, but for the manufacture of iron 

and other metale required for them. As a con- 
sequence, coal is being vigorously searched for 
aod worked in all countries, and before many 
years shall have elapsed, large sapplies will 

be coming into the markets from quarters which 
have hitherto contributed little or nothing to 
the general consumption. Toa certain extent, 
we may at first te losers by the change, but in 
the,Jong run it willbe an advantage tous. If 
we are Only able 'o get the supplies for our ship- 
ping, atthe diff-reat distant poiuts where our 
-team vese ls are forced to take io coal on their 
long sea voyages, the economy will be immense. 
At present, it is not the drain on our resources 
which is so much felt in connection with our 
steam marine, as the great costs which are eo- 
tsiled by baving to send the coal thousands of 
miles to meet its wants. In the production of 
many articles also which are objects of our 
manvfaciure the crude material is brought to 
to this country to be treated. This is particu- 
larly the case with ores. A large amount of fuel 
is coprumed in preparing them for subsequent 
treatment, and thongh a ce:tain emall profit is 
made on theese primary operations, it is trifling 
in comparison with the uecessary ontlays, The 
greater skill which we possess is of little value 
in the ea: lier stages of preparation, and we can 
vell afford, in considerat on o! the greater gains 
'o be derived from ths ultimate working up of 
the material, to forego the smaller ones derived 
from th» first processes to which it is subjected, 
In this manner we take advantage of the expert- 
oves of our workmen, and decreasing the heivy 
irain on our coal resources bring down the price 
of fuel, thus enabling us to work profitably at e 
cheaper rate. 

It is a great mistake to dread the discovery or 
opening up of foreign coalfields as it would be to 
repine over a good harvest in other countries 

hatever tends to enrich our neighbors must 
siso react on us by enabling them to purchase 
more largely of (he articles we mavufacture. Every 
country, did it koow how to avail itself of its 
position and advantage3, possesses certain vir- 
tual monopolies in manuficture, either from pe 
colisrities of climate, geological forma'i a, or 
the genius of its inbebitants, which make com- 
petition impossible, and ic is to these that its en 
ergies should be devoted. A proper division 
of labor is as desirable in the case of nations as 
in that of individuals; the law which rules in the 
ype care does 80 in the other. There can be no 
doubt that in the distant future the vast coal- 
telds of China, now neglec ed, will be turned 
to account; that India, the i:lands of the Iodiau 
Archipelago, Japan, and the Philippines will all 
add to the general supply of fuct. Australia and 
New Zczalaud are already cowmeucing to work 
up their coal deposits. From every quarter of 
the compass indeed, we hear of fresh coal dis- 
coveries, It is not, however, with the ficlds 
which are little likely to bs brought into im- 
mediate bearing that present calculations bave 
to do, butfrather with those which are either ac- 
tually worked or are beiug now developed. They 
slone have a present effect, aud it is to them 
that we must contine our inquiries. It is im- 
, Ossible to foreree the many changes which the 
fature will produce, and which way materially 
modify the results arising from the introduction 
of coai tn lJarge quantities fiom novel rources, 
Whether the demand for fuel will go ou increasing 
or whether sowe otber eubstitute for generating 
force will be discovered, are biddeo trom our 
knowledge. What we have to estimate are the 
actual cunditions, and for this purpose it will be 
-ufficient to tuke the coalfields of Europe und 
North America into present consideration, Ac- 
cording to the latest returns the quantity of coal 
furnished by the different countries of the world 
were s-t down for 1872 at 256 275,824 m-tric 
tope, about 36 Ibe. lighter than the ton avoirdu- 
po's. Of this vast umount nearly one-half was 
raised in England, one-sixth in Germiny, ove- 
sixth in the United Siater, Fiance, B igium, 
other countries furuishing smalicr proportions, 
48 will be seen from the following table :— 





Production in 1872 Percentage of total 
Metric tons, production, 

England...... 125,473,273 48.96 
Germany ..... 42,324,469 16.62 
United States. 41 491,135 16319 
France.... . 15 900 000 6,2 

Belgiom...... 15,658,948 6.11 
Austria......- 10,443,998 4.07 
Ruesia........ 1,097,832 0,43 
Australia.... 942,510 0.37 
Other countr’s, 2,943,659 1,15 


Taking the various areas of the different coal- 
fields enumerated above, we find that of Great 
Britain estimated to comprise 12,800 square 
miles; of France, 2,000; Belgium, 520; Spain, 
4 000; Prussia, 12,000; Bobemia, 1,000; Russia, 
30,000—-making a total of 62,320 equare miles, 
Che coalfielus of America, according to ths best 
estimates, cover an area of 192,000 square miles, 
or over three times the whole European and fif- 
teen times the British area; and it must be borne 
in mind in estimating these proportions, that 
the coalfield of Central Russia, in the govern. 





ments of feuld, Kaluga Rjasau, and Moscow, 
which enter largely into the calculation of the 
Russian area, is only productive in parts, and the 
coal derived from it is of an inferior quality, 
quite dissimilar from that found ia Southern 
Koesia, in the Donets basin. The North Ameri- 
can continent posseszes, in addition to its fields 
of true coal belonging to the carboniferous pe. 
riod, an immense extent of lignite formations, 
which are in many cases belleved to be of supe- 
rier quality to the usual ran of waatis consumed 
in continental Europe in great qrantitiee, Look- 
ing at the vast coalfields of North America, it ap- 
pears to be beyond question that it is from 
thence @ large proportion of the future supply 
of the wor'd will ba drawn, though a consider- 
able time must elapse before this can take 
place. 

Starting from the oxtreme east, the first coal 
fields fouud in North America are those of Nova 
Sco.ia aod New Brunswick. It is believe, 
however, that others exist still further north, 
which have not yet been proved. The cabonit- 
erous formation of Nuva Scotia is of enormoue 
thickness, but the amount of coal which can be 
rendered available is very small relatively. The 
coal is of good quality Io New bronswick 
there his not hitherto been any true coal dis- 
covired, that which supplies its place being 
a mineral called Albertite which is highly resi- 
nou, and well adapted to the manufacture of 
gas, for which purpose it is extensively used. 
Following the coalfields southwards into the 
United States the first great deposit which are 
met with—those of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island being comparatively iosigoiticact—are 
those of Penasylvania, They conta n anthracite 
in the nértheastern portion, semi bituminus to- 
wards the west, and bituminous iv the western 
limit. The gradationis similar to that of own 
South Wales coal basin, where we have the sam 
gradnal metamorphosis cf the bituminous fnto 
the anthracite coal, the evident result of the 
heat and pressure to which the coal bas been 
subjected at some far bick period of its existence 
Che total area of the anthracite fields of Penn- 
ylvauia fs 472 equare miles, in the year 1873 
the production from them amounted to 29.025,- 
019 tons. Many authorities are of opinion that 
the coal contsined in these fields has been greatly 
overestimuted, and that it will not be more than 
ten oF fifteen years before the maximum output 
of anthracite will have been attained) One vast 
coaltield, measured not by acres or equare miles 
but by great States, stretches from the Alleg- 
heny Monntains westware as far as the middle of 
Ohio northward, and couth through West Vir- 
givia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, tu Tuscaloosa, 
Alabima, In oll these six States seams of coal 
of the finest quality and of grest horizontal ex- 
tentaretound. The coal is of the bituminous 
class, but inclades cannel and splint. There ie 
another coalfield farther west, lying partly in 
(odiana, but stretching across Liliuois, and pro- 
jecting southward into Kentucky. There is 
across the Mississippi a large area of true coal 
measures in lows, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. Still others exist in Arkansas, Northw.st- 
ern Texas, and Michigan. ‘There are, besides. 
) vast stores of coal of more recent agein Virginia 
and Norih Carolinia; beyond the Mississippi, 
and far away on the Upper Missouri River, and 
in Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Cali- 
tornia, Oregon, Washington Territory, Van 
conver’s Islaad, and even Alaska. Such are the 
immense tracts of coaltielda which awaits devel- 
Opment in the North American Continent, and 
which will play so great ayart is the not far 
distant furture.’’— London Mining World. 


Tus MeacaytiLe IN-UgANCE UUMPANY OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA.—The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Penusylvania pronouncing the dirsolution of this 
Company. doing business since 1868, states the 
opinion that the whole subscription fur stock was 
illegal, in thatthe payments for the same were 
sot made in money, as required by the acts of 
Assembly, but were paid in stocks and bonds of 
distant railroxd companier, or the stock of turn- 
pike roade, which im Penosylvania have never 
paid any dividends; or pump companies, and in 
silver-tniniog companies in distant parts of the 
United States. 


Tue Corumspus, Cuicagv ano Ivptana CanTRAL 
Rattroap. —We learn from © ncinnati that a pe- 
tition of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the fore- 
closure of the second mortgaze of the Columbus, 
Chicsgo and Indiana Central Railroad was filed 
in ths United States Circuit Court there on Oc- 
tober 2ist. The claim of the former company 
is for $132 OL0, with intere:t amounting to $1 - 
258, both unpaid. The writs are returnable on 
the first Tueeday ia November, and the answer 
of the Colambus, Chicago and [udiana Ceatral 
Company will be heard on the third Tuesday in 


ihe same month. 
—_—_—_———————_—— 


SerTLeMEnT OF A RAILROAD LUNTROVERSY.—Tbhe 
controversy of s:veral yeara standing between 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, and 
the Lou‘-isna & Missouri River Railroad Com- 
pany, relative to the rent to be paid to the lat- 
ter for the use of its ro.d, has been eettled by 
arbitration, It appeara that the Louisiana & 
Miseouri River Railroad Company not only fai!- 
ed to comp!e’e its line west of the janction with 
the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northeru Railway 
at Mexics, Mo., but that it has incurred a largo 
Hoating debt. The award thereforo abrogates 
the etipulation in the original contract guaran- 
teeing a minimum rental, which was based upon 
the agreemer.t for au independent line between 
the points already mentioned, and provides that 
the Chicago & Alton Company ehall pay the per- 
centage of g.038 earnings stipulated in the orixi- 
nal lease. This relieves the Chicago & Alton 
Company of an obligation heretofore es-erted, 
under which, with the present light traffic, they 
would be required to pay for the use of the road 
more than it fairly earns, 





Banking Items. 


Tae Avxouo-Catirornia Bank (in San Francis- 
co and London) wh'ch was founded by the Lon- 
don, Paris and Frankfort branches of the Messrs, 
Seligman, together with ocher capitalists fo 
Lordon and on the Continent of Kurope, has 
issued its yearly belince-shect. The profite, 
after dedecting all expense: incurred, were 
£37,645, whch is about 124 per cent. net The 
subscribed capital is $3,000 000 gold, whereof 
one-half, or £1 500,000 gold, is paid up in full. 
Honest Bankina —There would not, seys the 
Boston Transcript, be 80 many *' irregularities "’ 
in banking institutions if the officers of them at- 
tended to their duties as faithfully as those of 
the ‘*Provideut Institution for Savings in the 
Town of Buston’’ do. Since 1816, when the 
bank was estatlished, there has been a weekly 
examination of ite’ affairs maintained without 
iaterraption A committee of three, each week, 
two of whom must be present, examine the‘ 
doings of the week previous aud certify as to it 
in writiog, over their individual signature. The 
officeis of the corporation alternate in the duty, 








Tue Paykers’ !ax IN Connecticut —At the 
recent sessions of the Circuit Couct of the United 
3 ates for this district, the Hoo. Nathaniel Sbip- 
man pres'ding, a question arose as to the con- 
stenction of the 79th section of the Iniernal 
Revenue act, which is as follows: 

** Every person, firm, or company, and every 
incorporated or other bank, having a place of 
business where credits are opened by the deposit 
or collection of movey or currency, aul ject to be 
pid or remitted upon draft, check, or order, or 
where money is aivanced or loaned on stocke, 
vonds or bullion, bills of exchange, or promis- 
sory notes are reserved for discount or sale, shall 
be regarded » banker under this act.” 

The Equitable Trust Company of New London 
was assessed a3 a bauker, under the act, some 
thirteen hundred dollaea, which it paid under 
protest to Ooluonel Sslden, the cotlector of the 
First Internal Revenue district, and then 
brought suit to recover the amount. The trust 
company ieceives no deposits. Its business’ is 
solely continued to making loans of its owa capl.« 
tal ($1,000 000) upon real ertate security, and 
86 ling the securities, with its guariuty opon the 
same. ‘The counsel for the collector contended 
that the company came within the second and 
third clauses of the act, and was legally aseessed 
Che counsel for the trust company contended 
that the act did not apply; that a bus ness was 
contemplated where money is loaved on colla- 
terals, or when stocks, etc, are received from 
others for sale on commission or brokerage, 
Jadge Shipman, in a carefully prepared, writtea 
decicion, sustained the claims of tbe trust come 
pany and rendered judgment for it to recover 
back the amount paid. The coliroter, acting for 
the United States, carried the case by writ of 
error to the Supreme Court at Washington.— 
New Haven Register, October 22nd, 





Raizecap RetRescument —Thoe Chicago Times 
says, in reference tow new scheme of retrench- 
ing railroad expenses: * An organized effort is on 
foot amoug railway manazers to cut off from the 
support of the companies that class of beings 
who have become injured while in the service of 
railways, It is claimed by the officials that the 
list of helpiess employes now in the pay of some 
of the compauys ia increasing to gigantic pro 
portions, aud the yearly oatlay is becoming oner- 
ous, On some of the lines there are as high as 
109 persons who have become ivjured while io 
the service of the railway companies, who are 
helpless, and of no actual beneti: to the roads, A 
vumber, who bave been eo ucky ae to lose out 
ne limb, are employed in the yards aud io the 
shops, but as isclaime!, are cf no particnlar 
benetit to the companice, It is also asserted that 
as a class the pensioners are dissolute and other- 
wise worthless for service. How correct this 
charge is, is not known, but it seems on the face 
that the deprivation of the stipend paid to the 
men who bave received their injuries from the 
companies would be manifestly unjust. They 
have undoubtedly acceyt-d their present posi- 
tions, at luw pay, ag an inducement to to prose- 
cute the cowpanies, and the tatter will forfeit 
their good taith to the menin making the move, 

Tue Easton anp AmBoy Raitaoav.—A [single 
track of this road bas been doiebed trom Nesha- 
nic to Perth Amboy. ‘Ihe Company is erecting © 
ov Staten Isiond, oppcsite Perth Amboy, coal 
docks and store-houses ata costuf about $1,000,< 
000. Toe road will be sixty-two and a half 
miles in length. © 





Va.ue oF Lire In+uaanog-— We are indebted to 
the courtesy ot Mr Charicton T. Lewis, Secretary 
ot the Chamber of Life Lusnrance, for the follow- 
ing figures: Duriog the month of September 
twenty-six companies, members cf the Chamber, 
paid death claims amounting to $1,41),2-0 54, 
aud matured endowments smountiog to $123,- 
428 07, making the t.tsl paid to policy-holders 
$1,534,708 61. During the month of August the 
the total amount paid was $1,352,645 57, being 
for d:ath claims, $1,280 112 23, and for matured 
endowmente, $102,633 14; showing an increase 
during September. It should be remembered 
that these amoun‘s do not indic:te tue mortality 
during the respective mouths, there being aa in- 
terval of from sixty to ninety days between the 
death of the insured and the payment of the 
policy claim. Theee figures furnish practical de- 
monstration of th» value of life insurance, when 
we couple them with the tact that probably the 
most of the money paid for death claims will en- 
able widows and orpbaus otberwise de; endent 
upon their scanty earnings to live in the degree 
of comfort to which they are accustomed. 
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THE ALBION. 








INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 287u, 1874. 
a THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 


cEeMBER, 1873: 


Pre 1 {ums received on Marine Risks from ‘st ; 
Jan., 1873, to 3ist Dee., 1873... ccccccceccccGS, 511,114 22 
Prewiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- . 
UALY, LISTS. cccecceeeseeececeesnesetoesens 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 9. 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Kisks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
ums marked off from Ist January, 1873, - 
to 3lat December, 1B73.cccccceccccvccecese$6, 290,016 7% 
Losses d during the same 
Siliicosquseceene socesees $2,900,882 19 


Premiums and Ex- 

“pense ~ sccccces cocccccccGl, 258,319 26 
| The Company has the following ussets, viz.: 
| United States and State of New York Stock, - 

City, Bank and other Stocks....++.+-+++++#8,567,105 C6 
Loans secured by Siovks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 Ot 
| Beal Estate aud Bonds and Mortgages....-- 467,000 Ot 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
| the Company, estinuted at....-seereeereee 422,891 6b 
' Premium Notes and Bil!s Rec 2,833,302 2. 
Cash in Bank... ..ccscoecceesrseeeeere 521,340 1S 


Total amount of Assets.....000+++00-$15,613,642 5. 















SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi 

cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd o 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will ceuge. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of vavmert 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORLY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company +4 cue year ending 
Sst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issues 
on and after Tuesday, the 74 of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. HU. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IRUSTEES, 


J. D. Jones, Wituias H, Wene, 
Cu, ates Dennis, Suerrakp Ganvy, 

W UH. H. Moons, Gorpon W. Buannam, 
Hexay Co.1, Faepeewck Cuauncy, 


Cuaaces P. Borverr, 
Feancts Skippy, 
Rost. B. Mintunn, 
Roser L. Stewart, 
Witum E, Bunker, 
James G. DeForest, 
Avexanper V. Bia . 
Cuauces D. Levert. 
Josiau O, Low, 
Cuaures H. Mareds cs 
AvoLeu Lemoyne, 
Geoxor W. Lane, 
Avam I. Sacketr, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Visas un. 
Horace Omar. 


J D. JONES, Fresident, 
CILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaarcxe H. Russert, 
Lowk.t Hotsavot, 
Rorat Puetrs, 
LTavip Lane, 

Jamus Burce, 

Daniet 8. Mitten, 
Ww. Srvnots, 

Hewrr K. Boornr, 
Wiuiam E. Dover, 
Josern Gaittaap, Ja, 


Jou» D. Hew err, 
B. J. Howaxo, 
Baws. Bavoock, 





————— 


a 


Ketablished 1849, 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
P. O. Box 608. BALTIMORE. Mic. 
Execute with care, Commission orders in S1i(“ &* 

BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURI Itt: 
SOUTHERN KAILWAY BONDS and SECUR!!1t , 
2d CQOMMERCIAT PAPER. 
New York Correspondents’ 


Hallgarien & to. Creenbanm Bras. + 








[ron and Steel Rails 
Railroad Securities Negotiated. 


William A. Guest & €o., 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


= 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MILNES and INSURANCE, 


Is Publisned Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 

14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 

#IVE DOL: PER ANNUM in Advance 





NATIONAL LINE GF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL ani QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoii Ice and HEADLANDs. 


CANADA 
GREECE .. 
THE QUEED 
“3NGLAND.. 
HELVETIA. 
ERIN ....46+e000000-4040 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 

Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 

every Thursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 

New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.........ss+eesee0e$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 

Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
n. 





age 
‘the Steamships of this line sre full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, sffording ever: ience for the com- 
fort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 
Vor further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE STATE LINE 





© GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 

Srare or PennsyLvanta, | Srate or Nevapa, 

State or Virginia, Stare oF INpIANA, 

Srare oF Gronrota, STATE OF ALABAMA, 

Stare or Fioriva, Srate or Louisiana, 

STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 

Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 

Weexkiy Saiinos in June. 


The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 
RATE3 OF PASSAGE, 
Cabins —$70 and $80, gold, rg to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—$120 aud $140, gold. 
lntermediate or Second Cabin—$50 cu: » 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class line or route. 
Steeruge vllice 45 Browaway. 
For dates of sailing, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 
No. 72 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Boston. 
GEO, H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphi 








ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 











STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. ¥.: 
Elysia, Saturday.....Nov. 7 California, SaturdayNov. 28 
Victoria, Saturday...Nov. 14 Utopia, Saturday...Dec. 5 
Ethiopia, Saturday...Nov. 21 Bolivia, Saturday..Dec. 12 


RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 
Cabin, $65 to $30, ding to d 

tickets issued at reduced rates. 


ions 


Return 








INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other fir t-class line. 


G3” Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 





Send for circulars, giv ug further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yorx. 
HENLARSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 











To California, Japan and China 
via Panama. 
KRALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. ‘ 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Kiver, New York, as 
follows: 
Acarvteco, Commander A. G. Gray, Nov. 7, at 12 noon 
Hexuy Cuayncey, Coptain Wau. Rarusen, Nov. 14, 12 M, 
Fre-ght and wa, pa:sengers only. 
Coton, Capt. Z. L. Tannen, Nov. 21, 12 noon. 

And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as Necessity may 
require. 


Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 








JAPAN ccccccccceccccccccccscccccccsocccocessocce NOV. 14 
CRINA.cccccee....00 eevee »-Nov. 28 
VAROOUVER ec cccccccecccccccccccccccccccvccccoce DOG 19 


For freight and , or further information, ape, at 
the Company’s UO: on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


ork. 
RUFOS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 


Superintendent. 




















CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBiisH-p 1840. 


;|The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
0 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YOR, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. is 
By St —First Class, 15, 17 and 





Carrying 8 g 
21 Guineas, ling 2 


PROW SOY LURE Os BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Ciass, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
~ Moditeemnenn ports. 

‘or Freight and Cabin apply at the Company’s 
Ofice,, 4 Howling Green, N.Y a 
: =e passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, N. Y. 





CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—From PHILADELPHIA : 
ILLINOIS... ccocce.coccceeecesee+ THURSDAY, Nov. 12 

“ 





OHIO. 









eeecccccccce .. ov. 19 
KENILWORTH........... ‘ “ Nov. 26 
gy, , TEESE AGT “a Dec. 3 
x_n “ Dec. 10 


_ Gao~ Rates of passage, payable in currency: 
Cabin, $10) and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
r rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 

, Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po not carry 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK TO ANTWERP, 
Steamers : 

VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
OOLLNE, 








sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


86 South Street, New York. 


Jt" Drafts on England and Ireland. 





“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE bY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, t.. N.Y. 


PRICE $2.00. 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES. 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY. ARKANSAS 
will please correspond with Jacks & 


Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 
A. H- HARRIS. 

Treasurcr of Monroe COuniy. 


Hevena, Ark., August 17th, 1874. 




















MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 


PO ee mee ae 


SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
usr ONk Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 


and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
dvated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For :ale by the trade generally. 

Ga To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
mumbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


$38 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


APPLETONS' 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subjest 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
The work originally published under the title of Tas 
New American CyCLopep1a was completed in 1863, sinca 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers tz 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘“* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
néustrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
nement of sovial life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and « new couse 
of comme: cial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
arge accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been mace by the incefatigable explorers of Africa. 
The gicat political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet i eserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the sum of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinet and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 
‘Lhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cari y- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 
None of the origimal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
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NEW YORE 
Lac and Indemnity Company 


229 Droudwav corner Barclay Street, \. '. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta GENERAL BANKING BUSIN¥SS. 
Receive 1 FPOSI1S subject to CLIECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALAN€ES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING sOUSE, 
Keceive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AG‘ NCIES 


TEEs for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
oiividuals. 
WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President 
AN REW McKINNEY, Vic*-Presideui. 


OIRECTORS: 
T. W. Park, 
Prosper P. Shaw, 


Uharies Stinton 





4be Dev:son, Alexander E Orr 

hh, Buseell, Wilham B, Ogden, 
WuhamH. Breeden Aaron Claflin, 
fohn G. Hoyt, George H. Brown, 
Wiliam Foster, Jr., Dhristopher Meyer 
3. M. Van Nort, G. P. Lowrey, 
A. r Wiliam H. roster 

J°MM T. RANKER, Seerctary. 


Keep trad: fer-books, r: gister STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 


as its pred but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experiexce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scene: y, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ang 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur« 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 

ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc avo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fuily illustrated with several thousand wood Engravins. 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per Vol.....cccccccccccceees$d 
In Library Leather, per vol..... cesses 6 UO 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol......ss20. 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, VOleeeseceeee 8 00 
In Full Morccco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol....cccccccccccesseeelO 00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumesu: t 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the ‘American Cyclopedi-, 
showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis,.: 
applicauon. 

irst-Clsss Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
i Addrer y<e Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK 








STEEL PENS, 











